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THE POETIC IDEAL IN SCHILLER’S ‘UBER NAIVE UND 
SENTIMENTALISCHE DICHTUNG’ 


BY ROLAND MARLEYN 


INTERPRETERS Of Schiller’s Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung have 
generally dwelt on one outstanding aspect of the work — the attempt to 
establish a fundamental dichotomy in the characterization of works of art 
and, in particular, of literary works.’ Relating the character of the artist’s 
product to his attitude of mind — his “Empfindungsweise’ — Schiller divides 
all art, past, present and future, into two basic genres, the Naive and the 
Sentimental. He holds that the principal concern of all genuine artists is to 
express Nature, by which he means the fullness of human nature, the 
dynamic harmony of man’s rational and physical capacities; but the indi- 
vidual artist expresses Nature in one of two radically different ways, depend- 
ing on the attitude of mind which his environment or his own character 
induces him to adopt towards man and the world. 

If a kind fate has made it possible for him to realize in himself, within the 
limits set by the conditions of actual existence, a harmonious totality of 
human potentialities, then he expresses Nature without conscious effort in 
the mere act of expressing anything whatsoever, for his own state of being 
precludes his conceiving any value otherwise than as part of that har- 
monious totality. He will pass serenely from things of the mind to things 
of the flesh, from self to objects, from values to facts, without the least sense 
of conflict. Such an attitude is called — by those who reflect upon it from a 
different standpoint — ‘naive’. 

If, on the other hand, the inevitably increasing complexity of human 
existence has prevented him from attaining this state of rational-sensuous 
harmony, then he can express Nature only in the form of an ideal, an aspira- 
tion, an abstraction distinct from actual reality. The conflict in himself 
between reason and sensation is reflected in his judgments on the external 
world — he sees the things of the flesh, objects and facts only as alien to his 
ideal of Nature. This attitude Schiller calls ‘sentimental’. 

The typological dichotomy ‘naive-sentimental’ is coupled by Schiller 
with the historical dualism ‘ancient-modern’ to the extent that he believes 
the fully typical poets and artists of Ancient Greece to have been ‘naive’ 
and the majority of those of later periods to have been ‘sentimental’. — 

There is no doubt that this conception of the Naive and the Sentimental 
as two different and co-ordinate kinds of art, reflecting two different states 
of mind in the creative artist, is that on which most explicit emphasis is laid 
in Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung. It is shown to imply that each 
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kind is aesthetically self-sufficient in its own sphere and that each has its own 
characteristic merits and demerits. 

But, apart from particular difficulties to be considered later, there are 
two general problems which arise, if we accept this conception as all that 
Schiller had in mind when he attempted to establish the categories ‘naive’ 
and ‘sentimental’. 

Firstly, does not the characterization of the sentimental attitude of mind 
appear to be aesthetically negative? Is it not inconceivable that from such 
an attitude poetry could spring which would be equal in value to what the 
naive attitude can produce? A work of art may exist in eternity, but it cer- 
tainly exists also as a temporal phenomenon. The Ideal, no doubt, exists in 
the timeless mind of the sentimental poet, but his language, his images, his 
situations belong to the actuality surrounding him. If that actuality is de- 
valued in toto by the poet’s outlook, then he can have no confidence in his 
own means of expression; he must feel that they are part of the general 
corruption from which he is eternally striving to liberate himself. He aspires, 
it is true, to a higher form of existence in which reality will adequately 
express the Ideal, but this must for ever remain an aspiration. It seems, 
therefore, that he aspires to, but cannot achieve, genuine poetry. 

Secondly, Schiller insists briefly, but forcibly, both at the beginning of the 
central essay (Die sentimentalischen Dichter) and in a later passage* that the 
ideal expression of human nature is neither naive nor sentimental, but must 
be thought of as a fusion (“innige Verbindung’) of the two. But, important 
though dialectical thinking may be, how is it possible to conceive a fusion 
of two elements whose essences have been defined as mutually contradictory? 
How can that which is unconscious, simple, self-sufficient and innocent of 
conflict be fused with that which is conscious, complex, eternally aspiring 
and conflict-ridden? 

These obscurities suggest that there may be buried in Uber naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung a second conception, not self-evidently implied in 
the main thesis, of the relation between the Naive and the Sentimental. 

The same suspicion arises from a careful reading of the middle section of 
the work, in which sentimental poetry is criticized in detail and the sub- 
genres under which Schiller considers it are developed. These sub-genres 
cover essentially — as far as important controversial issues are concerned — 
the drama (tragedy and comedy) and lyric poetry (‘the elegy in the narrower 
sense’ and the ‘idyll’). 

It is notable, to begin with, that in the discussion of sentimental drama there 
is no explicit contrast between the Sentimental and the Naive. Instead, there 
is a value-contrast between sentimental tragedy and sentimental comedy. 
But what at first sight seems astonishing here is that the higher aesthetic 
estimation of comedy emerges from a demonstration that comedy, unlike 
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tragedy, calls by its very nature for a ‘beautiful’ form, which is shown to 
be in fact naive form, though it is not called by that name. This form, 
without which comedy remains trivial, must be the imprint of the author’s 
‘schdne Seele’. Now the ‘schéne Seele’ has naive, not sentimental qualities: 
‘in der schénen Seele hingegen wirkt das Ideal als Natur, also gleichformig’ ;* 
comedy, says Schiller, is like ‘der klare Bach’ which appears “am schénsten 
in seinem ruhigen Lauf’, in contrast to “das tiefe Meer’ which appears ‘am 
erhabensten in seiner Bewegung’, an irresistible reminder of his charac- 
terization of the Naive as ‘immer fréhlich, immer rein, immer ruhig’, in 
contrast to that of the Sentimental as “ernst und anspannend’.* 

Sentimental comedy, then, calls for and tends towards a naive form and 
is for that reason aesthetically superior to tragedy. 

The most striking feature of the treatment of sentimental “elegiac poetry 
in the narrower sense’ is the tone of almost devastating criticism which runs 
through the whole section. Schiller is not content to contrast the ‘musical’ 
quality of sentimental poetry with the ‘plastic’ quality of naive poetry and 
to point out that, accordingly, the sentimental poets in question are less 
successful in dramatic and epic works than in lyrical; he describes the 
absence of the plastic qualities even in their lyrical poems as a ‘Mangel’ and 
‘Fehler’.* If the Naive and the Sentimental are to be regarded as independent 
and co-ordinate genres, the use of such terms seems quite inconsistent, for 
the importation of characteristics of the one genre into the other would be 
a vice rather than a virtue. How different is Schiller’s tone in the earlier 
section, in which the naive poets are assessed! There, what might appear to 
be characteristic ‘faults’ of the naive spirit are immediately transformed into 
impressive merits, its “Unempfindlichkeit’, for instance, which is trans- 
figured in noble metaphor: 


sein Herz liegt nicht wie ein schlechtes Metall gleich unter der Oberfliche, 
sondern will wie das Gold in der Tiefe gesucht sein. Wie die Gottheit hinter 
dem Weltgebaude, so steht er hinter seinem Werk;° 


and Schiller, accounting for the fact that he had in youth felt this quality 
of detachment in naive poetry to be a defect, uses the expression that he had 
been ‘verleitet’ by sentimental influences.’ 

‘Elegiac’ poetry, then, like tragedy and unlike comedy, lacks naive 
elements of form and its aesthetic value suffers thereby. 

The discussion of the sentimental ‘idyll’ is rendered obscure by a number 
of apparent contradictions. The pastoral poetry of the past is condemned 
on the grounds that it has attempted to unite the Naive and the Sentimental 
and inevitably failed to do justice to either.* On the other hand, in whole- 
heartedly commending Milton’s description of the Garden of Eden in 
Paradise Lost, Schiller ascribes to it a combination of naive and sentimental 
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features. Nature is here ‘zugleich voll Fliche’ (a naive quality) ‘und voll 
Tiefe’ (a sentimental quality). Moreover, he says of the perfect ‘idyll’, 
which has yet to be written, that the predominant impression it would give 
would be one of ‘Ruhe’, which we have already noted as a naive charac- 
teristic. 

We know from one of Schiller’s letters to W. v. Humboldt?® that at the 
time when this passage was written he himself aspired to be the author of 
such a genuine ‘idyll’ and that he formulated the aim of this projected poem 
as ‘das Ideal der Schénheit objektiv zu individualisieren’, whereas the con- 
demnation of pastoral poetry in Uber naive und sentime intalische Dichtung is 
followed by the admonition: 


Also auch hier in der Idy ‘lle wie in allen anderen poetischen Gattungen muss 
man einmal fiir allemal zwischen der Individualitit und der Idealitit eine 


Wahl treffen.™ 


This letter contains also an apparent internal contradiction. Still speaking 
of his ‘idyll’, Schiller says ‘aus dieser [der sentimentalischen Dichtkunst] 
heraus kann ich nicht’, yet he concludes a postscript with the words: “Was 
ich lese, soll aus der alten Welt, was ich arbeite, soll Darstellung sein’, the 
earnestness of which is vouched for by his determination to begin to lene 
Greek.?? 

The same vacillation in his attitude to Greek influences appears in a letter 
written a month earlier. Humboldt had sharply contrasted Schiller’s genius 
with that of the Greeks: 


Unter allem mir bekannten Griechischen ist keine Zeile, von der ich mir Sie 
als den Verfasser denken kénnte.** 


In his reply** Schiller begins defiantly: the fact that the poetic clement in 
him had survived his recent uncreative period was due to his having through- 
out drawn nourishment, even if indirectly, from Greek sources. Only 
accidental circumstances had come between him and the Greeks: 


Ja, ich bilde mir in gewissen Augenblicken ein, dass ich eine gréssere Affinitat 
zu den Griechen haben muss als viele andere . . . Geben Sie mir nichts als 
Musse und soviel Gesundheit, als ich bisher nur gehabt, so sollen sie sicherlich 
Produkte von mir sehen, die nicht ungriechischer sein sollen als die Produkte 
derer, welche den Homer an der Quelle studierten. 


yet concludes by asking himself whether it is not better for the modern 
poet to make himself thoroughly at home in his own sphere than for him 
to compete unsuccessfully with the Greeks in their alien world. 

The explanation of all these contradictions may be found in a third letter 
to Humboldt,'® written after the latter had read the essay Die sentimentalischen 
Dichter and had entered into a discussion with Schiller on the whole question 
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of the relation between the Naive and the Sentimental. Schiller speaks here 
of the “Gattungsbegriff der Poesie, der allerdings Individualitit mit Idealitit 
vereinigt fordert’, and by the ‘Gattungsbegriff’ he means the higher concept 
under which both the Naive and the Sentimental are to be subsumed. Thus, 
if his poem achieves its aim “das Ideal der Schénheit objektiv zu individuali- 
sieren , it will be more than sentimental, it will be ‘idealisch’; that is, it will 
satisfy the demands of both the Naive and the Sentimental. 

If we realize this possibility — that the ‘idyll’, in spite of its position in 
Schiller’s exposition, may exemplify the fusion of the Naive and the Senti- 
mental, we may see a special significance in an earlier passage from Uber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, an apostrophe to the sentimental poet: 


Lass dir nicht mehr einfallen, mit ihr [der Natur . . . in ihrer naiven Schénheit] 
tauschen zu wollen, aber nimm sie in dich auf und strebe ihren unendlichen 
Vorzug mit deinem unendlichen Prarogativ zu vermahlen und aus beidem 
das Géttliche zu erzeugen. Sie umgebe dich wie eine liebliche Idylle. . . .** 


The same letter expresses more specifically the fusion of the Naive 
(objektive Individualisierung) and the Sentimental (das Ideal) in the con- 
cept of poetic excellence. “So viel ist aber gewiss,’ writes Schiller, 


dass die naive Poesie einen begrenzteren Gehalt, die sentimentalische eine 
weniger vollkommene Form hat. Freilich nimmt jede in demselben Grade 
mehr von dem Vorzug der andern an, als sie dem absoluten Dichtungsbegriff 
sich mehr annahert, und den Art-charakter ablegt. 


This identification of naive quality with form and of sentimental quality 
with content reaffirms a passage from the discussion of the ‘idyll’ in Uber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung which Humboldt had taken as his text in 
the letter’? to which Schiller was replying — a passage which concludes with 
the advice to the sentimental poet: 


er sollte sich vielmehr gerade in dem Gegenstand von dem naiven Dichter 
entfernen, weil er diesem, was derselbe in der Form vor ihm voraushat, nur 
durch den Gegenstand wieder abgewinnen kann.?® 


The merit of naive poetry, then, is perfection of form; that of sentimental 
poetry is loftiness of content. By ‘form’ Schiller means what is often called 
‘the unity of content and form’, or what Schiller himself calls “Gehalt ftir 
die Darstellung’, as opposed to the abstract content — “Gehalt ftir den 
Geist’ — of sentimental poetry.’ 

Again, light is thrown on an earlier passage: 


Sie [the Ancient Greeks] empfanden natiirlich (instinctive form); wir emp- 
finden das Natiirliche (abstract content).?° 


What Schiller is striving after turns out to be the union of a content of 
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high moral value with ‘beautiful’ form. His ambivalent attitude to Greek 
culture is thus resolved into a determination on the one hand to furnish his 
own ‘modern’ content and on the other to learn excellence of form from the 
Greeks. He believes that the fusion of the two may be attained within the 
genre of ‘idyllic’ poetry, he hopes to do so himself with his own ‘idyll’ and 
he describes Milton’s achievement by the significant phrase: “der héchste 
Gehalt der Menschheit ist in die anmutigste Form eingekleidet’. 

The criticism of the attempt of pastoral poetry to ‘unite the naive and the 
sentimental’ may nevertheless now be seen as entirely consistent, for what is 
condemned here is an attempt by sentimental poets to use a naive content — the 
world of simple shepherds. Instead of appropriating that element of the 
Naive by virtue of which it is superior to the Sentimental, namely form, the 
pastoral poets have thus sought to adopt that in which it is inferior. 

In relation to Schiller’s discussion of the ‘idyll’, therefore, his corre- 
spondence with Humboldt helps to bring out a trend of his thought (the 
conception of the relation between the Naive and the Sentimental as con- 
tributing form and content respectively to a higher unity of ideal poetry) 
which, in Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung itself is over-shadowed by 
the main theme of the work (the absolute antithesis between the Naive as the 
instinctive expression of harmonious human nature and the Sentimental as 
the conscious expression of aspiring, conflict-ridden humanity). Schiller 
himself admits the over-emphasis on the main theme when he writes to 
Humboldt that the latter's confusion of sentimental and ‘idealisch’ poetry 
had occurred ‘vielleicht durch meine eigene Veranlassung’ and, more 
explicitly, when he explains: 


Da ich aber diesen [den Artcharakter] gerade streng unterscheiden wollte, so 
musste ich das gréssere Gewicht auf die negative legen; ich musste mehr von 
dem abstrahieren, was in einer jeden Art der Gattung angehért, um auf 
dasjenige aufmerksam zu machen, wodurch sie der Gattung entgegengesetzt 
ist. *? 


We have seen how the contradiction between the main thesis and the new 
conception is responsible for obscurities in the section on the ‘idyll’. But 
there is a further contradiction between the two approaches which may 
explain the difficulties in the earlier sections on tragedy, comedy and 
‘elegy’. 

The initial thesis implied that the Naive and the Sentimental were co- 
ordinate genres, each aesthetically self-sufficient in its own sphere. But 
Schiller constantly asserts (and indeed it is a truism for German classical 
aesthetics) that it is form and not content which gives to any work of art 
its aesthetic quality, so that when he maintains that the merit of the Naive 
lies in its form and the merit of the Sentimental lies in its content, he must 
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imply that the Naive is aesthetically superior to the Sentimental. He does, 
in fact, draw this conclusion in the last-mentioned letter: 


Die sentimentalische wird von mir als nach dem Ideale strebend vorgestelle . . 
daher ich ihr auch in effectu weniger Poetisches zugestehe als der naiven. Sic 
ist auf dem Wege zu einem hdheren poetischen Begriff, aber die naive hat 
einen nicht so hohen wirklich erreicht, ist also, der Tat nach, poetischer . . 
Dem Begriff nach, ist die sentimentalische Dichtkunst freilich der Gipfel und 
die naive kann mit ihr nicht verglichen werden, aber sie kann ihren Begriff 
nie erfiillen, und erfiillte sie ihn, so wiirde sie aufhéren, eine poetische Art zu 
sein. (Cf. Hat sie sich aber vollendet, so ist sie nicht mehr sentimentalisch, 
sondern idealisch.) Der Wirklichkeit nach, ist es aber eben so gewiss, dass die 
sentimentalische Poesie, qua Poesie, die naive nicht erreicht. 


We have seen that the ‘héherer poetischer Begriff’ is the fusion of the 
Naive and the Sentimental in the concept of ideal poetry. But the Naive, 
though of course falling short of the ideal, is a genuine, self-sufficient type 
of poetry, while the aesthetic value of the Sentimental resides only in its 
potential contribution to the ideal. In itself the Sentimental is aesthetically 
inferior to the Naive. It is not a co-ordinate poetic genre, but a content- 
element in poetry. The value of any particular work by a sentimental poet 
must therefore be assessed by the degree to which it succeeds in adding naive 
form to its sentimental content. 

The implications of the form-content view of the relation between the 
Naive and the Sentimental thus make it clear why Schiller attaches a rela- 
tively low aesthetic value to the sentimental tragedy and ‘elegy’, and a 
relatively high aesthetic value to the sentimental comedy and ‘idyll’, since 
his discussion had shown that the latter, but not the former, lend themselves 
to the combination of sentimental content with naive form. That he was 
in fact coupling the comedy and the idyll as ‘ideal’ genres is confirmed by 
yet another remark in his correspondence with Humboldt: 


Eine solche Idylle wiirde eigentlich das Gegenstiick der hohen Komédie sein 

. Zeigte es sich, dass eine solche Behandlung der Idylle unausftihrbar ware — 
dass sich das Ideal nicht individualisieren liesse — so wurde die Komédie das 
hédchste poetische Werk sein, fiir welches ich sie immer gehalten habe — bis 
ich anfing, an die Méglichkeit einer solchen Idylle zu glauben.*? 


Finally, it may be suggested, though the subject cannot be pursued further 
in the present article, that the presence of the two trends of thought, with all 
their mutual contradictions, in Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung repre- 
sents one form of a difficulty which haunts the whole of Schiller’s aesthetic 
thinking — that of the relation between the Sublime and the Beautiful. 
There is a fairly close affinity between the Sublime and the Sentimental and 
an even closer affinity between the Beautiful and the Naive. At other points 
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in his aesthetic studies, Schiller gropes his way from an initial position of 
absolute antithesis between the Sublime and the Beautiful towards a fusion 
of the two in a wider conception of beauty. He seems to be doing very 
much the same thing with the Sentimental and the Naive. 

But the new feature in Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung is the 
association of that process with the relation between content and form, and 
it is this final step which fully reveals the intimate connection between 
Schiller’s aesthetic speculations and his perplexities as a creative artist. For 
the incorporation of a ‘sublime’ content in a ‘beautiful’ form was, after all, 
his greatest problem in fashioning the tragedies from Wallenstein onwards. 
Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung belongs to a period in which he 
already recognized the nature of the problem, but had as yet no confidence 
in his ability to solve it. His abstract thought on the subject had roamed far 
afield; only now did he return from a study of the most general aesthetic 
questions to a specific consideration of literature, and even now he avoided 
as far as possible his main concern — the narrower field of tragedy. In that 
field he could as yet see no reconciliation of his own ‘modern’, ‘sublime’ 
content with the Ancient Greek achievement as he saw it— perfection of 
artistic form. 

But his hopes turned momentarily to the comedy and the ‘idyll’ as genres 
in which the possibility of such a reconciliation might be tentatively dis- 
cerned.** He did not, however, proceed to write either a comedy or his 
projected ‘idyll’; during the following three years, wrestling with the form 
of Wallenstein, he carried his struggle with the problem back into the 
province of tragedy, where it had begun. 


NOTES 


1 However, Benno v. Wiese (Die Dramen Schillers, 1938, Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel, 
2nd ed. 1952) and Kurt May (Friedrich Schiller, 1948) have led the way to an awareness of Schiller’s com- 
plexities and internal conflicts. W. F. Mainland, in the valuable notes to his edition of Uber naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung (Blackwell, Oxford, 1951) has applied the new insight to certain aspects of the 
work here discussed. Earlier commentaries: V. Basch, La poétique de Schiller, 1911. H. Meng, Schillers 
Abhandlung tiber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, 1936. 

2 Sakular-Ausgabe, XII, 189 and 249. 

* Sik.-Ausg., XII, 197. 

* Sik.-Ausg., XII, 193n. W. F. Mainland, op. cit., p. 113, calls attention to these expressions in Schiller’s 
remarks on the comedy and goes so far as to conclude that Schiller makes comedy ‘a part of naive 
poetry’. It should, however, be observed that these naive elements are elements of form; the sentimental 
content remains. 

§ Sik.-Ausg., XII, 209. 

* Sik.-Ausg., XII, 183. 

* Sak.-Ausg., XII, 184. 

8 Sik.-Ausg., XII, 226. 

® Sik.-Ausg., XII, 227. For ‘Fliche’ and ‘Tiefe’ as naive and sentimental qualities respectively see 
Schiller to Humboldt, 25.12.1795. Cf. also Letter 13 of the Briefe iiber die aesthetische Erziehung des 
Menschen, Sik.-Ausg., XII, $1. 

10 20.11.1795. 

11 Sik.-Ausg., XII, 227. 

12 96.11.1795. 
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13 16.10.1795. 

14 36.10.1795. 

15 25.12.1795. 

16 Sik.-Ausg., XII, 179. 

17 18.12.1795. 

18 Sak.-Ausg., XII, 225: ‘Jede Poesie nimlich muss einen unendlichen Gehalt haben. . . .’ 

19 To Humboldt, 18.12.1795. 

20 Sak.-Ausg., XII, 182. It is strange that W. F. Mainland, op. cit., p. 106, note 55, considers the con- 
trast between this passage and Goethe’s ‘sie schilderten das Fiirchterliche, wir schildern fiirchterlich, sie 
das Angenehme, wir angenehm, usw.’ (to Herder, 17.5.1787) as a ‘formal grammatical opposition’. It 
points to the crucial difference between the two poets — Schiller’s life-long quest for objective form, 
Goethe’s life-long quest for objective content. 

21 26.12.1798. 

22 29.11.1795. 

*8 It is noteworthy that the movement of the central essay away from tragedy reaches in the ‘idyll’ a 
point where Schiller’s definition of the content of sentimental poetry has to be drastically modified. He 
had defined it as the conflict between Ideal and Reality (‘zwei streitende Vorstellungen’) Sik.-Ausg. XII, 
193, but in the idyll it becomes the identity of the two, XII, 201. He tries to wrench himself back into 
consistency by means of the Note, XII, 201. 





LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


BY ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON 


Tue lectures delivered at the Sixth Triennial Congress of the International 
Federation for Modern Languages and Literatures, held at Oxford in Sep- 
tember 1954, have now appeared in a substantial, though alas! far too 
flimsily clad volume.‘ Paper backed even at two guineas! 

The 300 pages comprise 57 papers grouped under three headings. The 
first and most general, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, is small, It contains only 
two. The second, SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP, further 
sub-divided into Foundations of Textual Criticism, Language and Style, Litera- 
ture and Psychology, Statistics in Literary History, has thirteen. The third, 
LITERARY HISTORY AND THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, is, with 42 of the 57, by 
far the largest. This is not because the procedures of history proved more 
popular than those of science or literature. The section is not about historical 
method in either field. It is simply a ragbag into which have been thrust 
miscellaneous, often highly interesting, papers on all sorts and conditions of 
relations between literature and science from early English prose writings 
to the contemporary Soviet novel. The principle of arrangement here is of 
the simplest, that of chronology: Middle Ages and Renaissance, The Age of 
Galileo and Newton, The Industrial Revolution and After. 

These headings alone give some idea of the scope of the Conference. If 
we add that the subjects range from the science and art of paleography and 
bibliography to methods of stylistic investigation, from the use of machines 
and statistics in literary studies to problems of literary phonaesthetics, from 
the impact of science and psychology on methods of studying literature to 
the assimilation of scientific discoveries and psychoanalytical theories into 
the subject matter of literature, from the occult in French romanticism to 
the locomotive in Belgian romanticism, the reader will realize what a wealth 
of information is here to be found. Not that information is the chief point 
of the book. What it does, in a cross-section which oddly enough seems of 
more urgent concern than that supplied by the theme of the 1948 Congress 
on Literature and Politics (though in fact this is quite typical of the present 
a-political mood in intellectual and artistic circles), is to bring home the 
temper of literary studies today: the methodological uncertainty and 
anxious preoccupation with assumptions, a pathetic envy of scientific 
organization struggling with an on-the-defensive apologeticness when we 
stoop to borrow scientific methods, a laudable yearning to bridge gaps 
coupled with a no less laudable determination not to do it at the risk of 
confusing issues. The predominant impression is of fertile turmoil and 
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ubiquitous paradox. Where do we go from here? Almost anywhere. Only 
one thing is certain. “Der Gefahrte, den wir schon nicht mehr entbehren 
k6nnen’ is linguistics. 

The principle that has guided the editorial committee in grouping the 
papers is not always apparent. Ewert on ‘Doctrine in Linguistics and the 
Natural Sciences’, Briggs on “The Impact of Science upon the Concept of 
Imagination’ (he has, incidentally, a much clearer notion of what the artist 
is about than either Dingle or Henel) and Peacock on ‘Abstraction and 
Reality in Modern Science, Art and Poetry’, dealing as they do with the 
basic assumptions and procedures of art and science rather than with specific 
methods and developments in either, might well have swelled the opening 
general section. They are far closer in theme, approach and argument to 
Dingle’s account of how the new philosophy of science enables us to see 
the aim and function of the poet and scientist as distinct, and in no way in 
conflict, than is Temple’s paper on “Style and Subject in the Literature of 
Mathematics’. But this last must have been hard to place. It is the only 
one of the lot that reminds us that the traftic between poetry and science 
may be a two-way traffic; of Goethe's cherished notion that having started 
as one they may well, at a later and higher stage of their development, meet 
again in amity and concord. Temple's concern here is not with the practice 
of science but with the presentation of its results, and I was entranced to 
learn from him that mathematical treatises may display either a classical or 
a romantic style! One is reminded again of Dirac’s demand that the quantum 
theory to be acceptable must be neat and beautiful. The advantage of the 
present arrangement, however, is that the papers by Dingle and Peacock 
provide the volume with a framework at a high level of generalization. 
Though they may provoke dissent at particular points they cannot fail to 
satisfy by their lucid exploration of fundamental issues. Of the two, Peacock 
deals more subtly with the more subtle, and it is gratifying that it should be 
an English Germanist who in such distinguished company provides the 
intellectual climax. 

Readers of this journal will be interested to have a list of the other contri- 
butions which have some bearing on German studies: “Goethes natur- 
wissenschaftliches Denken als Bedingung der Symbolik seiner Altersdichtung’ 
(Bockmann), ‘Scientific Analysis and Interpretation in Modern German 
Literary Criticism’ (Closs), ‘Albert de Haller et Charles Bonnet, juges de 
Encyclopédie’ (Guyot), ‘Methods of Stylistic Investigation’ (Hatzfeld), 
‘Goethe and Science’ (Henel), ‘Rainer-Maria Rilke et la science moderne’ 
(Robinet de Cléry), “Maurice Macterlinck et les sciences’ (Jacques Roos) 
‘Psychology and the Literary Analyst’ (Rose), ‘Nature and Art in Goethe's 
Science and Poetry’ (Stahl), ‘Mickiewicz et la grande querelle scientifique 
entre Cuvier et Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire’ (Zaleski). 
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A serious flaw in the volume is perhaps explained by an editorial note 
acknowledging a debt to UNESCO and to the Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association for grants-in-aid. This tells us that without the contri- 
butors’ readiness to accept the sacrifice of a substantial reduction in the length 
of their papers publication would not have been possible. All the same it is 
regrettable that in some cases this seems to have been done at the cost of 
references. For this diminishes the usefulness of the volume enormously. 
Zaleski, for instance, talks about a letter, which he discovered and published, 
from Mickiewicz to Edgar Quinet about the quarrel between Cuvier and 
Saint-Hilaire. This obviously has bearing on Goethe’s reaction to the quarrel. 
Perhaps I should know its whereabouts. But I don’t. And I should like to. 
Henel takes as his starting-point some fascinating remarks about Goethe and 
mathematics recently made by the Professor of Physics at Harvard. Again 
no reference, which is tiresome. And even quotations from primary sources 
can be misleading when the absence of reference deprives readers of the possi- 
bility of checking the interpretation given here by examining the context. 
Goethe’s statement that “works of art, like works of nature, cannot be under- 
stood when they are complete; we have to see them emerging’ in fact 
occurred in the course of an epistolary exchange with Zelter, in July and 
August 1803, about the rise of drama from the Greek chorus and from the 
singing of the liturgy in parts during Holy Week. Certainly it is about the 
genetic approach; but about the historical genesis of art forms such as 
tragedy and oratorio, not about the psychological genesis of particular works 
in the mind of particular persons. It offers no support whatsoever for Rose’s 
hazardous thesis that “we cannot grasp a poem’s full significance until we know 
how it came into being . . . we must try to catch the thought and feeling in 
the process of being transmuted into an evocative rhythmic combination of 
words’ (pp. 66, 71). 

Two further comments about a field with which I am familiar. Henel is 
demonstrably wrong in saying (p. 219) that ‘reality to [Goethe] was what 
the senses perceive’. Fortunately Bockmann offers a corrective ten pages 
later when he observes that Goethe was quite well aware that sense impres- 
sions can deceive and of themselves prove nothing. He refers us to Goethe’s 
famous warning “dass es ein Unterschied sei, zwischen Sehen und Sehen, 
dass die Geistesaugen mit den Augen des Leibes in stetem lebendigen Bunde 
zu wirken haben...’ The background of this problem, which is still a pro- 
blem for the biologist, is well set out in Agnes Arber’s little book The Mind 
and the Eye (C.U.P., 1954). 

Equally unsatisfactory is Stahl’s interpretation of the word Symbolik in 
those rather cryptic utterances headed Problem und Erwiderung: ‘Eine Sym- 
bolik ware aufzustellen! Wer aber soll sie leistenz: Wer das Geleistete 
anerkennen? In my view it is clear from the immediate context that Goethe 
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cannot be talking about any known symbolism. And certainly not about 
the symbolism of any known art (the analogy drawn from music is only an 
analogy). Of course it is true that, as Stahl says, ‘only the artist can create, 
like nature, a simultaneously changing and stable living whole’, that this is 
‘an impossible task for the scientist’. But that is not to say that the scientist 
cannot symbolize it; or that, even if he can’t at present, he never will. What 
Goethe is here demanding for botany is a scientific symbolism still to be in- 
vented. And, to judge from the Erwiderung by the botanist Ernst Meyer, 
one possibly involving mathematics. 


NOTE 
* Blackwell, Oxford, 1955, xiii+ 330 pp., 42s. 





DIE SCHWARZE SPINNE AS FICTION 


BY G. T. HUGHES 


. . . Jeremias Gotthelf, dessen Schwarze Spinne ich bewundere wie kaum 
ein zweites Stiick Weltliteratur. .. . 


THOMAS Mann, Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus 


IN recent years a good deal has been written about Gotthelf’s Schwarze 
Spinne, and most of this criticism has naturally been concerned with the pre- 
suppositions and implications of the struggle between good and evil in the 
work.' That it is not crudely didactic like Wie Fiinf Madchen im Branntwein 
jammerlich umkommen is plain enough; and yet it so obviously extols a par- 
ticular way of life and warns against the worm in the heart, that it is, and 
is meant to be, a prophetic utterance. Walter Muschg and Karl Fehr, the 
two critics who have most profitably discussed Die Schwarze Spinne, tend 
to derive its fictional significance from its religious or mythical quality. The 
structure and execution are thought of as serving the prophetic urge; the 
story is just a vehicle for the visionary preacher. This view throws much 
valuable light on the power and sweep of Gotthelf’s understanding of the 
nature of man; it reveals the symbolical significance of many incidents and 
objects and traces parallels between structure and belief; it makes clear the 
tremendous impact of the work and its contemporary repercussions. Yet 
it does not wholly escape the danger of falsifying the character of the impact, 
and of over-simplifying the nature of Gotthelf’s poetic creation. 

What impelled Gotthelf to write, and how conscious was he of his 
motives? The nineteenth-century answer would have been expressed in 
purely moralistic terms; he was the poor man’s Samuel Smiles. No one is 
now likely, however, to suppose him innocent of aesthetic intention; at 
times he was all too troubled by it. When he tried to write well his training 
as a rhetorician and his early reading of Jean Paul and of minor popular 
novelists led him into high-flying prettifications on a level with countless 
other belletristic enthusiasts of the time. His letters show him aware of 
serious formal shortcomings, stylistic and structural, and in works like Ein 
Sylvestertraam he made conscious attempts at a more literary form. The 
results were at best mediocre, not only because of inadequate training, but 
because his language and composition depended far more than he realized 
on a balance of mimetic, narrative and prophetic impulses. Mere desire to 
write impressively is an inadequate substitute for this balance, and in the 
opening paragraph of Die Schwarze Spinne (with its rather faded romanti- 
cisms: ‘aus vergoldetem Waldessaume’; ‘zwischen funkelnden Blumen in 
perlendem Grase’) it leads to an unreality that threatens to mask the symbolic 
values of the introduction of ‘Minne’ and ‘Wiege’. 
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A moralistic intention is also very evident at times and is more serious, 
since, for many, it damages the major works. Some of the novels are riddled 
with not very exhilarating sermons. These are, however, interludes, inter- 
ruptions; they almost have the effect of epic retardation. In one instance, 
indeed, Gotthelf specifically reveals their extraneous character, when writing 


of Anne Babi Jowdger: 


Dass der Reflexion zu viel ist, weiss ich wohl; es geschah dies in einer Art 
Verzweiflung. Der Stoff iiberwiltigte mich. Das Beste konnte ich nicht 
geben, konnte nicht dazu gelangen. Das Dramatische [by which he appears 
to mean what we call the fictional] schien mir zu unbedeutend, und um zu 
salzen und zu spicken, reflektierte ich, damit die Leute doch was hitten. 
(Letter to Eduard Fueter, January 4th, 1843.) 


He was wrong about Anne Babi; there is deep significance in the fiction 
itself; but his more fundamental error was in not recognizing that the sense 
of being overpowered by the subject was in fact what produced the real 


formal basis of his work. 


Der Stoff schwillt mir gewéhnlich unter den Hianden auf nicht zu bemeis- 
ternde Weise an, dass am Ende etwas anderes dasteht, als ich angefangen. 
(Letter to Carl Bitzius, October 17th, 1840. Of Uli der Knecht.) 

Nun ists mir aber begegnet, wie es mir immer geht. Sobald ich eine Arbeit 
anfange, so kommt ein Geist in die Arbeit, und dieser Geist ist machtiger als 
ich, und in jede Person kommt ein Leben, und dieses Leben fordert seine 
Rechte, will auswachsen und nach allen Richtungen sich geltend machen. 
(Letter to Eduard Fueter, October 30th, 1842. Of Anne Babi Jowdger.) 

. .. die einmal ins Leben gestellten Gestalten fordern ein bestimmtes, abgerun- 
detes Leben, wollen sich nicht begniigen mit einem blossen gespenstartigen 
Dasein. (Letter to Irendus Gersdorf, September 28th, 1843.) 


This ‘incalculability of life’ (E. M. Forster’s requirement for a ‘round’ charac- 
ter), in its relation to the provisional formulation of the plot, is what creates 
the structure of Gotthelf’s novels and stories. The conflict between it and 
the moralistic intention obviously worried Gotthelf, and what seems to have 
happened is that, when the fiction was running away with him and was not 
of itself sufficiently expressive of his didactic or prophetic purpose, he inter- 
rupted the narrative stream in order to point the moral. 

It should, however, be recognized that the creative process is often set in 
motion by didactic or prophetic intentions. All works of fiction are written 
out of some general ethos, and affirm the validity of what the writer regards 
as truth (even if it be only the inaccessibility of truth). The assumptions may 
or may not be conscious and positive ones; but they exist, and the novelist’s 
comment on life lies in an invitation to the reader to live certain experiences, 
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non-physically and in the context of these assumptions. Gotthelf’s assump- 
tions are conscious, Christian, affirmative. They provide, generally speaking, 
the initital impetus for the fiction; Gotthelf is fairly clear about what is to 
be said by the novel or story, what direction its comment is to take. 

We may thus usefully distinguish in Gotthelf’s work between: 


(A) the initial impetus deriving chiefly from the moral assumptions; 

(B) the narrative and mimetic impulses which continue the initial impetus; 
(C) the occasional suspension of these impulses in favour of literary preten- 
sions or explicit didactic statement. 


The didactic or prophetic impetus sets the course, as it were; it is the “what 
is to be said’ conditioning the skeleton framework of the plot. It decides in 
general terms the way in which the struggle of good and evil is to be por- 
trayed in Die Schwarze Spinne; but the succeeding fiction is not continuingly 
dependent on the didactic purpose, as is the case in Lienhard und Gertrud, or 
Emile, or Pilgrim’s Progress. Thus it is true that incidents, characters and 
relationships in Die Schwarze Spinne have symbolical significance; but 
equally true that they have independent vitality, which sometimes (as in the 
relationship between the spider and the devil) may confuse or contradict 
the symbolism. It is by grasping this independent vitality that we best under- 
stand the development of the story and its impact on us. 

The letters in which Gotthelf refers to Die Schwarze Spinne show that he 
thought of it just as one of a group of legends which he was then trying to 
write: 


Es ist hohe Zeit, die Sagen zu sammeln, denn die Gegenwart bietet den 
Leuten so vieles, dass sie darob die Vergangenheit vergessen. (Letter to 
Johann Kaspar Mérikofer, August 3rd, 1841.) 


Hier endlich eine Sage, von der ich drei Bruchstiicke aufgabelte, deren 
Verkniipfung mein armes Gehirn in Anspruch nahm. 

Sie erhalten nur den raschen Versuch zur Einsicht, ob dieser Gegenstand zum 
Taschenbuch passe. Die Sage spielt in tiefem Grunde, das Kolorit ist dunkel 
und das Ganze wohl lang. Passt sie daher nicht in Ihren Sinn, so senden Sie 
mir dieselbe sonder Kompliment zuriick aber bald; ich suche dann etwas 
kiirzeres, leichteres und helleres zweg, wenn es mir noch méglich ist. (Letter 
to Alfred Hartmann, editor of Alpina, May 25th, 1841. It seems as if ‘der 
rasche Versuch’ must have been the MS. substantially as we know it.) 


His intention was to write a series of legends, leading from the origins of 
Helvetic history up to modern times, and he did, in fact, complete quite a 
number of them. Die schwarze Spinne came into being as one of the series, 
rather than as the vehicle for some special statement. Yet it is clear enough 
that, at this period between Uli der Knecht and Anne Babi, Gotthelf was 
experiencing an urgent summons to warn and reform society, and the initial 
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shaping of the legendary material might well have been expected to take this 
form — as indeed it does. 

What was the material thus shaped? It is not wholly clear to what three 
sources Gotthelf himself refers in the letter quoted above. One of them is 
certainly a reminiscence of the great plague which swept the Emmental in 
1434 — the Black Death in fact — and there is a direct reference in the story 
to the table in the inn at Sumiswald which seated all the two dozen survivors 
of the community of two thousand. 

Manuel, Gotthelf’s friend and his first biographer, refers to Die schwarze 
Spinne as ‘aus Nachklingen einer eigentlichen Volkssage entstanden’; and 
Muschg quotes two versions of a legend “Vo dr schwarze Spinnele’ collected 
in 1924 in Rohrbach in a nearby valley, and differing significantly from the 
Gotthelf formulation. There are, however, obvious dangers in relying on 
these late versions, and no precise evidence is available to show the existence 
of this tradition in Gotthelf’s day.2. The motif of the despotic feudal lord is 
widespread enough, and is here attached to a local knight, Hans-Ulrich von 
Stoffeln, probably, as Fehr indicates, for no better reason than that the name 
and coat-of-arms occur in a window of the church at Sumiswald. There are 
also certain literary reminiscences which must be mentioned later, particu- 
larly as they concern the central figures of the black spider and the green 
huntsman. 

The results of possible traditions and reading reveal themselves mainly 
in concrete pictures; the table, not just the devastation of the plague in the 
abstract; the knight and the castle, readily caught in the mind, even if they 
never really existed; the black window-post and the black spider; the green 
huntsman, not just the devil. The local setting is filled with plastic forms. 

This plasticity may be observed in the picture of the spider. Much 
ingenuity has been devoted to an investigation of its folkloristic, psycho- 
logical and etymological implications. Graber’s material is of considerable 
interest; he finds that the spider in myth nearly always stands for a woman 
ensnaring a man (though it should be added that some primitive tribes 
regard the spider as benevolent); that there is an etymological association 
between the spinning woman and the spinning creature (this is most obvious 
in German, but can still be found in English in, say, the word ‘spinster’); 
that the spider has a special sexual connotation as a dream symbol; and that 
it has been very generally used as an object of horror and disgust in literature. 
He might well have added the general fear of the bite of the tarantula, and 
the similarities between the spread of tarantism and that of the plague.* 

But it is highly improbable that Gotthelf was aware of all these implica- 
tions — or of any of them. At most all they do is to rationalize, more or less 
adequately, the horror which a spider can arouse, both in Gotthelf and in 
us. Muschg says of this particular spider: ‘Sie ist die Pest, die Tyrannei, 
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die Bosheit der Menschen, der Krieg, die Leidenschaft, der Teufel — 
sie bedeutet alles Grauen der Welt in allen seinen Gestalten.’ This is finely 
said, and indicates very comprehensively the conclusions we may draw from 
our reactions to the fiction. But the immediate concern and effect of the 
fiction should be sought rather in the instinctive physical revulsion which the 
spider causes. It is a sophisticated reaction to suppose, as Muschg does, that 
the horror lies in the fact of the spider's being a woman. The Arachne story 
creates no special revulsion. The horror achieved is primarily pictorial, and 
the same elements in the picture are repeated over and over again: the size, 
the colour, the eyes, the poisonous effects on the victim: 





immer grésser wird die Spinne, streckt immer weiter ihre schwarzen Beine 

aus iiber das Kind, glotzt immer giftiger den Priester an; (p. 64) 

Hochgeschwollen und brandschwarz war sein Gesicht [the husband Hans], 

und mitten auf demselben sass gross und schwarz und grausig die Spinne. (p. 65) 

Da begann der Priester einen guten Spruch und hob die heiligen Waffen, und 

die Spinne schrak zusammen, kroch langbeinig vom schwarzen Gesichte, (p. 

65) 

Auf dem Fusse aber sass schwarz und gross die Spinne und glotzte giftig und 

schadenfroh in die Runde, (p. 67) 

Und wer am vorsichtigsten niedertrat . . . der sah die Spinne plétlich sitzend 

auf Hand oder Fuss, sie lief ihm iibers Gesicht, sass schwarz und gross ihm auf 

der Nase und glotzte ihm in die Augen, (p. 68) 

sie . . . sass oben am Tisch auf des Hausvaters Haupte und glotzte iiber den 

Tisch, die schwarz werdenden Hinde weg. (p. 68) 

der Spinne feurige Fiisse fiihlten sie im Nacken, sie glotzte ihnen iiber die 

Achsel. (p. 68) 

auf des Ritters Helm sass schwarz, in iibernatiirlicher Grésse die Spinne und 

glotzte giftig und schadenfroh ins Land. (p. 70) 

Aber auf seinem Kopfe sass gross die Spinne und glotzte um den Rittertisch, 

(p. 71) 
The awful thing about the spider is its appearance; its primary effect is 
mimetic rather than symbolic. (‘Glotzen’, for instance, is to be regarded as 
an attempt to achieve two-way sensory traffic between spider and reader, 
and only secondarily as an intimation of the dynamic power of evil.) The 
achievement is not to have found a telling symbol for plague, passion and 
evil, but to have concentrated our natural loathing of the spider’s physical 
form without carrying it beyond horror into hysteria and comedy. It is 
precisely because our emotions are thus engaged that a symbolic value is 
possible; and the sense of the creature's physical presence enables it to bear a 
weight of horror that has to be spread out much more widely in I Promessi 
sposi or Le Hussard sur le Toit. 
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The other figure that must be taken in its plastic form as well as in its 
symbolic sense is that of the devil, with his green clothing, the red feather in 
his hat and his wagging red beard. Gottfried Keller had already noted that 
Gotthelf in general leaves us in doubt whether the devil ‘nur als poetische 
Figur oder als bare Miinze zu nehmen sei. Some critics since then (and in 
particular Doris Schmidt) have regarded the personalizing of the devil as a 
conscious device designed to take the mystery out of evil, so that, whilst it 
remains frightening, it can at least be tackled. This is, almost certainly, to be 
more subtle than Gotthelf. It is perhaps nearer the truth to say that Gotthelf’s 
treatment of the devil is emotionally dependent on the community in which 
he lived, however much he may have outgrown it intellectually. This is 
rather on the lines of the old woman in West Cork who, when asked whether 
she believed in fairies, replied: ‘I do not. But they're there.’ The devil is 
certainly ‘there’ in Die schwarze Spinne, and Gotthelf is at some pains to dis- 
play him in the visual terms which would have enabled contemporary 
readers to place him in the landscape of their lives and traditions. He is the 
devil of folklore and of fairy-tale, not of Doris Schmidt's logic; he belongs 
not to speculative theology but to narrative. 

Where then does this devil, the green huntsman, ‘der Griine’, come from? 
Possible explanations abound. He may come from Jakob Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie, which Gotthelf is known to have been reading during this 
period (see letter of January 22nd, 1842), and in which mention is made of 
the devil wearing green and having a feather in his hat. Or he may come 
from the Kinder und Hausmarchen. There the devil as a green huntsman 
turns up in ‘Frau Trude’, in “Der Barenhauter’, and, with no green cloak 
but with a red feather, in “Der Grabhiigel’. 

But the connection between the colour green and daemonic beings is a 
commonplace of folklore (see, for example, under “gruen’ in the Schweize- 
risches Idiotikon, which also reminds us of the euphemistic description of the 
devil as ‘der rote Mann’). It is true also that the stream which runs through 
Sumiswald into the Emme, and which is twice referred to in Die Schwarze 
Spinne, is called ‘die Griine’, thus giving the name some local connection. 

The devil, in a similar form and in parallel situations, may also be found in 
contemporary literary sources. Salfinger draws attention to two legends 
narrated in the Alpenrosen. Kiienlin’s ‘Alpenreise nach dem Moleson’ in 
the 1824 number tells of the appearance, when difficulties arise about building 
a bridge, of the devil dressed in green, who offers to carry out the work if 
he may have the first person to step on to the bridge. And in the 1818 
number (from which Gotthelf is known to have drawn for Wie Joggeli eine 
Frau sucht) there is an account of a ‘Herbstwanderung von Basel nach Biel’ 
by Johann Rudolf Wyss der Jiingere, who had taught the young Bitzius at 
Bern. In it is told the story of a rotten beam from an old house; this explodes 
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when used for fuel, and out of the fire come two men, one a Jew, and the 
other a green huntsman. The huntsman announces that he must be provided 
with a new shelter as he has lived in the old one for 1400 years. This is done, 
and he is set in a new piece of wood in a new house. A year later all the cattle 
die, and on their breast is a mark like that of five black fingers. 

Then there is the Novelle Die schwarze Spinne by A. F. E. Langbein of 
which the most readily available edition was published in 1836, and to 
which attention was first drawn by E. Hoffmann-Krayer.‘ There the forester 
and huntsman, Rudolf, hears strange howlings in the woods; when he 
investigates, a voice from a fir tree begs for help. Rudolf is to release the 
owner of the voice by removing ‘ein kleines, mit drei Kreuzen bezeichnetes 
Zapflein’. After some natural hesitation he does so. “Da haspelte sich eine 
ungewohnlich grosse, pechschwarze Spinne, mit acht blitzenden Augen, aus 
der Hohle hervor . . .’ It vanishes, and ‘ein langer, diirrer Mann mit spitzem 
Kinn, krummer Nase und kleinen schielenden Augen stieg hervor, grinste 
den Jager freundlich an, liiftete seinen mit Gold verbramten Federhut ein 
wenig, und sagte vesnshun:* ‘Ich danke.” — Er trug einen feuerroten Mantel.’ 
And it soon turns out that he has a cloven hoof. The first description of the 
devil’s appearance in Gotthelf’s Schwarze Spinne runs: 


Wie sie da so ratlos weinten . . . stund plétzlich vor ihnen, sie wussten nicht, 
woher, lang und diirre ein griiner Jigersmann. Auf dem kecken Barett 
schwankte eine rote Feder, im schwarzen Gesichte flammte ein rotes Bartchen, 
und zwischen der gebogenen Nase und dem zugespitzten Kinn, . . . Sffnete 
sich ein Mund und frug. . . . 


There are obvious parallels here, and they are perhaps strengthened by the 
later appearance in Langbein’ s story of the devil’s supposed ‘son’ dressed in 
green and referred to as ‘der Griine’. 

There is no need to speculate too nicely here about the relationship of the 
Kiienlin, Wyss or Langbein stories to that of Gotthelf. What concerns us 
rather is the fact that narrative backing, oral and written, was available for 
this visual interpretation of the devil. The symbolic value of this incorpora- 
tion of evil becomes possible because the figure itself is presented in terms 
made emotive and acceptable by previous fictional appearances of the devil 
(both in folklore and literature). 

One other important visual element in the narration must be observed, 
namely the unusual concern for the colours. An indication of this may be 
found in certain manuscript alterations. Gotthelf made very few corrections 
in his work, which was written at white heat and left more or less in its 
original state. But in the actual process of writing he would fairly frequently 
strike out a word or half a word, and continue the sentence in some slightly 
different direction. In Die schwarze Spinne a few of these changes concern 
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colours. The devil was initially to appear wearing ‘cine griine Feder’ 
(p. 464) but this was changed to ‘eine rote Feder’ (p. 29). Later in the story 
the phrase ‘im Busche wankte rot ein Federbusch’ (p. 91) caused some diffi- 
culty, and started as “wankte die’ and then ‘wankte eine Feder’ with the ‘rot’ 

arriving later (p. 469). “Das Stiick Holz’ (p. 463) became “das schwarze 
Stiick Holz’ (p. 24); clouds became black as an afterthought (pp. 464 and 
34); ein Ritter’ (p. 465) became ‘ein roter Ritter’ (p. 45); the spiders which 
attack the cattle had the attribute black repeated in revision (pp. 466 and $4). 

Even the ‘schéne Tauftuch mit den schwarzen Quasten’ (p. 463) in which 
the midwife wraps the child became “das schéne, weisse Tauftuch’ (p. 14). 
Taken together, these changes must indicate an intention to give prominence 
to colour. There are many other indications: the Gotte (p. 10) is presented 
in terms of black and white: ‘In der einen Hand hatte sie die schwarzen 
Schniire eines grossen, blumenreichen Wartsickleins, in welchem, in ein 
fein, weisses Handtuch gewickelt, eine grosse Ziipfe stach .. .’, and, a few 
lines further on, describing a bag held in the other hand: ‘in demselben war 
eine Kleidung ftir das Kind nebst etwelchen Stiicken zu cigenem Gebrauch, 
namentlich schéne weisse Striimpfe; und unter dem einen Arme hatte sie 
noch eine Drucke mit dem Krinzchen und der Spitzenkappe mit den 
prichtigen, schwarzseidenen Haarschniiren’. 

In the grandfather’s story, several things other than the spider are described 
as black: the faces of the knights (p. 28), actually ‘schwarzbraun’; the devil’s 
face and hands (pp. 29, 30, 31, 36, 63); Christine's eyes (p. 32); the goat on 
which the child sees the devil riding (p. 45); the clouds (pp. 34, 39, 58, 61); 
the spider's victims (pp. 65, 66, 67, 68, 87, 95). 

The story opens in light: ‘vergoldet’, ‘sonnenreich’, ‘blank’, ‘Glanz’; and, 
once the visitation (‘der schwarze Tod’) has passed, people can look up 
again at the blue sky (p. 93) and those listening to the grandfather can go 
on talking “bis gross und golden am Himmel der Mond stund’ (p. 96). We 
end as we began. 

It is, as I have elsewhere’ tried to show, not normal in Gotthelf to find a 
special interest in colour, though there is a naive pleasure in colour contrasts 
and in the effects which he so often describes merely by the word ‘Farben- 
pracht’. Here, however, there is a clear intention to use colour, visually and 
atmospherically, in the interests of the fiction. Such naive colour symbolism 
as exists in Die schwarze Spinne is directed towards the creation of atmosphere 
rather than towards providing alternative layers of meaning. The visual 
element perhaps predominates in the case of the Gotte, while the devil's 
colours are equally useful in assisting us to visualize this figment and in sug- 
gesting attributes. The colour green may be a token of virility; the red 
feather and red beard may heighten the sexual colouring (there is an irre- 
sistible parallel between the sexual interpretation of scenes in Die schwarze 
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Spinne and in Kurt von Koppigen: cf. pp. 36 and 343); the connection between 
the colour red and fire is stressed in his case: ‘seinem Flammenbarte, der 
feurigen Feder auf seinem Hute . . . und dem schrecklichen Schwefelgeruch’ 
(p. 64). And this connection is increasingly transferred to the spider, which 
is described in terms of fire on nearly a score of occasions, to become 
eventually (p. 86) “der feurige Tod’. Here, of course, the emphasis on the 
spider’s blackness, already described, acquires in addition to its visual force 
the atmospheric fairy-tale connections of enchantment, death and the 
supernatural. 

The colours, that is to say, are such as to arouse powerful emotions in the 
mind of the reader. (In this connection it may be worth noting, as something 
Gotthelf may have stumbled across, that the contemporary Brockhaus 
Conversationslexikon described one of the effects of the bite of the tarantula 
as “Hass gegen schwarze Farbe, Liebe zu Griin und Roth’, quoted from the 
oth ed., 1847, vol. XIV.) They help the story along, not by removing 
persons and objects from the plane of reality, but by associating them with 
even more aspects of sensation. 

In this discussion of three central elements in Die schwarze Spinne the 
attempt has been to show that their effect as visual images precedes and 
conditions their effect as symbols. They serve the narrative first and the 
theology afterwards. The same is true of the general structure of the work. 
Like any framework story it is a fiction within a fiction, a fact which is 
stressed at the end (p. 96) when the Vetter says: ‘Alles kann man kaum 
glauben, und etwas muss doch an der Sache sein, sonst wire das alte Holz 
nicht da.’ The fiction is supported by the familiar, by the very reservations 
of contemporary man. The setting in a particular landscape peopled with 
recognizable contemporary figures provides both verification and continuity. 
As in Hebel’s poem Die Vergdnglichkeit (which lends itself well to a compari- 
son with Die schwarze Spinne) the continuity is achieved both by the sur- 
roundings and by the intermediary of an old man. In Die schwarze Spinne 
the emphasis on tradition occurring in the formal setting of the christening 
and the feast is heightened by the grandfather’s excursions into the origins 
of Sumiswald and district (pp. 24-5). From this point of view the legend of 
the first appearance of the spider and of its reappearance fit comfortably into 
the chain of events. The second appearance fills what would, in fact, appear 
as a gap in the stream of continuity. A very persuasive theological defence 
of the reappearance has been put forward by Fehr and others; to argue that 
it is also necessary for the narrative structure is in no way to contradict this. 

This narrative structure is also held together by recurring phenomena. 
The most obvious is perhaps the child: the infant about to be baptized; the 
potential child offered to the devil; the child who sees the devil; the child 
whose soul is saved from him; the children for whose safety the mother dies 
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and overcomes the spider; the child who witnesses the release of the spider; 
the child borne by the woman in Christen’s house; the children Christen 
leaves behind him; and the child who accompanies him in his encounter 
with the spider. It is as the innocent figure, the uncontaminated agent that 
the child wanders through the story: “Tauben und Hiihner liefen ihm um 
die Fiisse, stossend und spielend sprang sein Lamm ihm nach’ (p. 59). The 
| child focuses the danger, but keeps the horror in perspective. 

Narrative links are also found in the parallels between the Gotte, Christine 
and the woman in childbirth (cf. p. 90: “er wusste erst nicht, war es Christine 


wr"? 


7 we we wa 


E in ihrer urspriinglichen Gestalt’); in the men dominated by their women- 
5 folk; in the meals and the misuse of food; in the storms, particularly the 
. thunder; in baptism and the parody of baptism (cf. p. 86); in the house itself, 
4} or the succession of houses. There is also a much more intricate network of 
eC verbal reminiscence than is usually attributed to Gotthelf; examples, other 
; than those already quoted, are the use of the words “Wéchnerin’, ‘Kind- 
1 


betterin’, ‘Hebamme’, “Wehmutter’; the recalling of the opening paragraph 
by the ‘Hochzeit’ compounds of the storm scene after Christine’s pact with 
1 the devil (p. 39); the recurrence of ‘schén’, ‘hell’, ‘stattlich’ and the like in the 

frame. 


€ These generalized epithets, approaching at times the epitheton ornans, may 
te serve to remind us of the supreme achievement of Die schwarze Spinne — 
s the balancing of the particular and the general, of the mimetic and the sym- 
n bolic, of the narrative and the theological. 

Z General validity is sought by the use of types (the innocent child, the 
s strange woman, the weak man, the fairy-tale devil); by the absence or con- 
h fusion of names (Christen and Christine); by the switching of the role of the 
f sexes in the two appearances of the spider; by the explicit reference to an 
I- established biblical and theological order; by appeal to universal human 
- emotions — particularly the maternal instinct, the sense of family tradition 
le and the fear of death. 

8 But this validity is secured by the success of the representation of the par- 
1S ticular, by the intense power of visualization, by a narrative sweep and 
of plausibility, which the occasional lapses into moralizing scarcely interrupt. 
0 Die schwarze Spinne can bear many symbolic interpretations; it can repre- 
ar | sent the manifold forces of evil — and of good; it can reveal the dangers of 
oe hybris, the power of sacrificial love, the claims of the ordered community. 
at | But all these interpretations rest on a secure basis of narrative and of visual 
is. | presentation; the universal truths are sustained by the success of the imme- 
‘a. | diate fiction. 

he 

ld NOTES 

es 1 All page references are to the Hunziker-Bloesch Sdmtliche Werke in 24 Banden, Bd. 17 (2nd ed. 1936). 


The apparatus in this volume includes a comparison of the text with the MS. (pp. 462-70). Nearly 
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all general works on Gotthelf discuss Die schwarze Spinne. Among them attention may be drawn par- 
ticularly to: G. Muret, Jérémie Gotthelf. Sa vie et ses ceuvres. Paris, 1913 (pp. 239-45, suggesting a view 
not unlike the one here argued for); P. Mader, Gotthelfs historische Novellistik und ihre Quellen, Bern, 1932; 
W. Muschg, Gotthelf. Die Geheimnisse des Erzahlers, Munich, 1931, and Jeremias Gotthelf, eine Einfiihrung 
in seine Werke, Bern, 1954; D. Schmidt, Der natiirliche Mensch. Ein Versuch tiber Jeremias Gotthelf, Giessen, 
1940; T. Salfinger, Gotthelf und die Romantik, Basel, 1945 (with a lengthy and valuable treatment of Die 
schwarze Spinne on pp. 147ff); H. M. Waidson, Jeremias Gotthelf. An Introduction to the Swiss Novelist, 
Oxford, 1953. 

Separate studies of Die schwarze Spinne are: Karl Fehr, Jeremias Gotthelfs Schwarze Spinne als christlicher 
Mythos. Untersuchungen zu den Gestaltungsgesetzen des Dichters, Ziirich and Leipzig, 1942 (74 pp.); 
Gustav Hans Graber, Die schwarze Spinne. Menschheitsentwicklung und Frauenschicksal nach J. Gotthelfs 
Novelle, 2nd ed., Schwarzenburg/Bern, 1952 (96 pp.); Walter Muschg, introductions to his eds. of Die 
schwarze Spinne in the Sammlung Klosterberg, Basel, 1942 (14 pp.) and in the Birkhauser Klassiker 
Gotthelf, Basel, 1952, vol. XVII, pp. xiv-xvii (reproduced with little change in his 1954 Jeremias Gotthelf 
mentioned above). A. Briischweiler, Jeremias Gotthelfs Darstellung des Berner Taufwesens, volkskundlich 
und historisch untersucht und ergaénzt, Bern, 1926, is valuable if used as a concordance. 

2 For Manuel’s account see Carl Manuel, Albert Bitzius (Jeremias Gotthelf), sein Leben und seine 
Schriften, Berlin, 1858, pp. 93-4, or the reprint, Jeremias Gotthelf — Sein Leben und Schaffen dargestellt 
von Carl Manuel, Ziirich, Munich and Leipzig, 1922, p. 96. 

For the legends cf.: Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, vol. XXV, pp. $1ff; R. Riegler, ‘Spinnenmy- 
thus und Spinnenaberglaube in der neueren Erzahlungsliteratur’, in Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 
vol. XXVI, pp. ssff and pp. 123ff; E. L. Rochholz, Schweizersagen aus dem Aargau, Aarau, vol. I, 1856, 
p. 187; and the entry Spinne in the Handwéorterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens. 

3 It is difficult to say how much nineteenth-century Switzerland would know about this. For a descrip- 
tion of the alleged effects of tarantism see (in addition to the Brockhaus article later mentioned), J. F. C. 
Hecker, The Epidemics of the Middle Ages, trans. B. G. Babington, London, 1859. 

‘E. Hoffmann-Krayer, ‘Langbeins Novelle “Die schwarze Spinne”’ bei Gotthelf und Keller’, in the 
Sonntagsblatt der Basler Nachrichten, October 18th, 1936, pp. 167-8. The article also gives an interesting 
account of the tradition of the farm (der untere Hornbach) which is supposed to be the house in Gott- 
helfs Schwarze Spinne. The author does not say anything about the colour parallels between Gotthelf 
and Langbein. 

The reference to Keller concerns an obvious similarity between the Langbein Novelle and Kleider 
machen Leute. For the Langbein Schwarze Spinne see A. F. E. Langbein’s Sdmtliche Schriften, Ausgabe 
letzter Hand, vol. VII, Stuttgart, 1836, pp. 43-82. 

® Gotthelf as an Epic Writer, Diss, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 89-95. 
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EAST GERMAN EDUCATION 
BY IT. W. TAYLOR 


In August 1954 a Teachers’ Charter was signed in Moscow at an International 
Conference which included representatives of the British Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions. In accordance with the Charter the East German Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion invited the Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Associations to send 
a delegation from this country to visit schools and establish the first official 
post-war contacts between teachers in the two countries. The delegation 
has recently returned to England after an eleven-day visit behind the Iron 
Curtain. The delegates travelled nearly 1000 miles by road in the ‘German 
Democratic Republic’ and visited many different types of schools, training 
colleges, teachers’ clubs and holiday homes. 

Education is given in Primary Schools from the age of six to fourteen — 
an eight-year course in the usual subjects, but religious instruction is excluded. 
The representatives of the local Churches, however, may hire a room in the 
school out of school hours and give religious instruction to those children 
whose parents wish it: but they have to compete with the attractions of the 
youth clubs and games which are organized by the Pioneers at the same times, 
and it was difficult to discover how many children receive religious instruc- 
tion at school under these conditions. At the age of ten all children in the 
Primary Schools begin to learn Russian, and at fourteen nearly 80 per cent 
leave school to work in factories or on the land: part-time education in trade 
schools, however, is compulsory until seventeen. Just over 20 per cent of all 
children go on from the Primary Schools to the Secondary Schools, where a 
four-year course is available from fourteen to eighteen. In the Secondary 
Schools the pupils learn English or French as their second foreign language, 
and possibly Latin also. At eighteen they take the School Leaving Examina- 
tion (Abitur) which qualifies them for admission to the universities or profes- 
sions. 

Most schools work from approximately 7 a.m. to I p.m., six days a week 
with six forty-five minute periods per day, with a break of ten minutes 
between most lessons and twenty minutes between the third and fourth 
lessons. A hot soup or stew is available in the long break, and the children 
pay for it in accordance with family income: but most children bring their 
own sandwiches from home. The afternoons are devoted to clubs and games, 
organized not by the school staff as such but by representatives of the 
Pioneers, who seem to be the equivalent of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides — 
but on a communist instead of a religious basis. The older children have up to 
three hours’ homework also. School holidays are 12 to 14 weeks in the year, 
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but teachers have to attend courses and the Pioneers arrange camps and hiking 
or ‘holidays-at-home’. The Pioneer organization is officially voluntary, but 
children are encouraged to belong to it — and its reports as well as those of 
the teachers are considered in the award of scholarships and maintenance 
allowances both at school and for the universities. 

Primary schooling is free for all children: 25 per cent receive their school- 
books free and 50 per cent receive half their books free. In the Secondary 
Schools fees are charged in accordance withthe family income, the maximum 
being 240 Marks ({24)* per annum: but 75 per cent pay no fees and receive 
their books free plus maintenance allowances up to 60 Marks (£'6) per 
month. There is no basic salary scale for all teachers, as in England, but pay 
is graded from the bottom of the Primary School to the top of the Secondary 
School, and upwards to the Training Colleges and Universities. Some 
official statistics are as follows: 


Primary School teacher, single: 415 Marks (approximately £41*) per 
month. 

Primary School teacher, married, 2 children: 595 Marks (£59*) per 
month. 

Primary School teacher, married, senior post: 695 Marks (£69*) per 
month. 

Secondary School teacher, married: 730 Marks (£73*) per month. 

Training College teacher, married: 825 Marks (£82*) per month. 

Secondary School Headmaster, married, 1 child: 880 Marks (£/88*) per 
month. 


Rents are comparatively low, about 6 per cent of salaries. Union subscrip- 
tions are graded according to salary and in addition to the usual facilities 
provide teachers’ clubs, holiday homes and cheap tickets for opera and 
concerts. 

All schools and staffs are co-educational, although the heads of the institu- 
tions visited were all men. The general curriculum is planned nationally 
and the text-books are provided by the nationally owned publishing house: 
the teachers have no choice of text-book. The text-books for the English 
courses in the four-year Secondary Schools offer a curious selection of 
English literature. Volume I (1955 edition) contains the story of a typical 
London family: ‘As a skilled worker (toolmaker) Mr. Baker earns about £8 
a weck, a comparatively high income — higher indeed than that of many of 
his fellow-workers . .. We can’t afford things these hard times when prices 
have gone up so rapidly, and wages have stayed low. And besides, the bacon 
ration has come down to three ounces a week, and there has been only one 
egg a week for each of us for months . . . While prices rise till people like 
the Bakers can no longer afford to buy what they urgently need, profits are 
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rising as well. In the first 10 months of 1950, 61 companies in the wool trade 
made gross profits of £'23,154,000 . . . Of course, things need not be like 
that. Here is the answer from the programme of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, etc., etc.’ Volume II (also 1955 edition) tells the following 
stories: a Welsh miner faints at work because ‘there wasn’t a crumb in his 
food-tin’; the life of William Gallacher, Communist M.P. 1935-1950; the 
hard conditions in the Lancashire mills and London docks; Bonnie Scotland, 
where ‘the land was stolen by the great landowners and turned into game 
preserves ; the struggle for Irish freedom; the Sheffield Peace Festival 1952; 
Little White Slaves; the General Strike 1926; Roedean (‘— a very special 
school for the daughters of the wealthy . . . The cost of schooling for a child 
at an elementary school is just over £9 a year, but for that of a public school 
child it is at least £315 . . . Most public school boys go on studying at 
Oxford or Cambridge for several years. They are members of the ruling 
class, and see their future as rulers of Church and State . . . Elementary school 
pupils go, if they are lucky, to a grammar school, and from there they can 
proceed, if they proceed further at all, to the newer universities such as 
London and Manchester. Grants are continually being reduced because of 
arms expenditure, and hundreds of students compete for the scholarships ); 
an Election Campaign (‘In 1948 the constituencies were altered so as to keep 
the Communists out . . . In the last Parliament there was no Communist 
M.P., although tens of thousands of people voted Communist’); Liberation 
Movements in the Empire. 

Volume III (1954 edition) is strongly anti-American and contains lurid 
descriptions of the southern plantations and the canning factories in Chicago. 
There is also a Reading Book, although it was not seen in use, even in the 
top forms of the schools visited. The excerpts are carefully selected from 
William Shakespeare to William Gallacher and the introduction contains 
some amazing statements, e.g.: “The ideology of the late Tudor monarchy, 
feudal in its origin, is presented by Shakespeare most completely in Ulysses’ 
speech on “degree” in “Troilus and Cressida”, which points out to each man 
the station in life to which God, the highest lord in feudal hierarchy, has 
called him.’ 

Teaching methods seemed to be more old-fashioned and regimented than 
in England, and even in the Teachers’ Training Colleges notes were dictated 
and had to be learnt by heart. There is an abundance of teaching aids: most 
schools had film-projectors, tape-recorders, anatomical models, etc. Cor- 
poral punishment is forbidden in schools and parents are urged to avoid it: 
a young Pioneer leader in uniform, reproved for smacking two young chil- 
dren in the tram, proved to be their mother! 

The English delegates visited Buchenwald, the former concentration camp 
which has been preserved as a national “Chamber of Horrors’ and Memorial 
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to the Resistance Movements: thousands of children are taken to it as part 
of their political education. The delegates were angry when they discovered 
that the Memorial, dedicated “To the Nations which fought against Fascism’, 
names most of the countries from France to the U.S.S.R., but excludes 
England and U.S.A. — although the Anglo-American Forces freed Buchen- 
wald. Similarly, a tablet on the ruins of Erfurt University records that “This 
ancient University, where Martin Luther studied, was destroyed in 1945 by 
Anglo-American Imperialism’. In spite of such propaganda, the Germans 
were exceedingly friendly, and the English delegates appeared to be free to 
say and do what they liked: e.g. they were allowed to speak to most of the 
classes they visited and answer questions about the real conditions of life in 
England: they also spoke freely in school staff rooms and teachers’ clubs, 
and brought back a large number of books which were presented to them. 
The German Teachers’ Union would like to send to England an exhibition 
of books and teaching aids, and would like to receive English books and 
films. Although they would be reluctant to admit it, the German teachers 
gave the impression that they are terribly isolated, having been cut off from 
the free world since 1933 and from the West since 1945. They secretly envy 
our freedom to travel, especially for modern language and other studies: 
most of the teachers of English have no opportunity of speaking with English 
people, and they cannot hear our radio or read our newspapers — with the 
exception of the Daily Worker. 

The Joint Four hopes to welcome a delegation of East German teachers in 
England next spring and promote further understanding between East and 
West. 


NOTE 


* As there is no official rate of exchange, it is difficult to calculate the value of the East German Mark, 
owing to subsidies, etc. 10 Marks to the £ seemed to the delegates a reasonable assessment. 
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GOETHE ALS LIBRETTIST. II 
VON OTTO JANOWITZ 


GoeTuEs eigentliches Schmerzenskind unter den Opernbiichern, zugleich 
dasjenige Werk dieser Gattung, auf das er die meiste Miihe, Sorgfalt, 
Selbstbescheidung und technische Perfektion wandte, ist: Scherz, List und 
Rache. Die Geschichte dieses Librettos ist zugleich die einer Freundschaft. Er 
dichtete es ftir einen Komponisten, dessen Namen nicht die Musikgeschichte 
auf bewahrt hat, sondern die Literaturgeschichte, eben um seiner Beziehung 
zu Goethe willen. Es war Goethes Jugendfreund aus Frankfurt, Philipp 
Christian Kayser. Er war nicht nur musikalisch sondern auch poetisch 
begabt und hatte vielfache geistige Interessen, war z.B. ein eifriger und 
tief eingedrungener Freimaurer. Sein Portrait zeigt etwas Genialisches, aber 
zugleich Verschrecktes. Goethe schreibt iiber ihn an Carl August 1787: 


Einen mannlichern, solidern Kiinstler habe ich nie gekannt und dabei hat er 
in der Vorstellungsart eine Geschmeidigkeit, in seinem Umgang eine Grazie, 
die man erst nach und nach entdeckt und gewahr wird. 


Aber Goethes seherischer Blick fiir Dinge und Menschen, dem es gegeben 
war, bis in den Quell- und Mittelpunkt aller Erscheinung vorzudringen 
und sie blitzartig zu beleuchten, versagte auch im Falle Kayser nicht. In 
einem Briefe an Lavater (1781) steht dieser Satz tiber Kayser: 


Sein Kopf steht gut. Irr ich nicht sehr, so fehlts am Herzen, das zum grossen 
Menschen, zur Tat wie zum Kunstwerk unentbehrlich und durch Vernunft 
nicht zu ersetzen ist. 


Was wir von Kaysers Leben wissen, und das Wenige, was uns von seinen 
Werken erhalten ist, zeigt uns, dass seine Schaffensader entweder an sich 
diirr und unergiebig war oder durch die Kompliziertheit seines Charakters 
abgelenkt und verengt wurde. Seit 1775 lebte Kayser als Musiklehrer in 
Ziirich ein ‘abstruses’ Leben, wie Goethe spiter urteilte. Dreimal versuchte 
es der grosse Freund, ihn diesem eingesponnenen, wenig nach aussen wirken- 
den Dasein zu entreissen. Einmal 1781, als er ihn nach Weimar lud und dort 
in die Hofgesellschaft und in die maurerischen Kreise einftihrte. Kurz 
darauf, als er ihm vorschlug, mit seiner finanziellen Hilfe zu Gluck nach 
Wien zu reisen. “Einige Monate in Wien kénnen Sie jetzt weiterriicken als 
zehn Jahre einsames Studium’; und: ‘Der Alte kann Ihnen noch seinen ganzen 
musikalischen Segen hinterlassen, wer weiss, wie lang er noch lebt.’ Ein 
drittes Mal, als er ihn zu sich nach Rom nahm. Keiner der Versuche brachte 
den gewiinschten Erfolg. Die erste Operette, deren Komposition Goethe 
Kayser zudachte, war Jery und Bately. In langen Briefen gab Goethe geradezu 
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theoretische Kompositionsanweisungen. Es gibe, so schreibt er, dreierlei 
Arten von Gesangen darin: 


Erstlich Lieder, von denen man supponiert, dass der Singende sie irgendwo 
auswendig gelernt und sie nun in ein und der anderen Situation anbringt. 
Diese kénnen und miissen eigne, bestimmte und runde Melodien haben, die 
auffallen und jedermann leicht behilt. 


(Beispiele aus der neuren Opernliteratur waren etwa der ‘K6nig von Thule’ 
in Faust oder das Lied des Hirtenknaben in Tannhduser.) 


Zweitens Arien, wo die Person die Empfindung des Augenblicks ausdriickt 
und ganz in ihr verloren, aus dem Grunde des Herzens singt. Diese miissen 
einfach, wahr, rein vorgetragen werden, von der sanftesten bis zur heftigsten 
Empfindung. Melodie und Accompagnement miissen sehr sorgfialtig be- 
handelt werden. 


(Beispiele sind wohl wieder jedem gelaufig: Die Arien Taminos und Paminas, 
Micaelas und Josés u.s.w.) 


Drittens kommt der rhythmische Dialog, dieser gibt der ganzen Sache die 
Bewegung; durch diesen kann der Komponist die Sache bald beschleunigen, 
bald wieder anhalten, ihn bald als Deklamation in zerrissenen Takten trak- 
tieren, bald ihn in einer rollenden Melodie sich geschwinde fortbewegen 
lassen. Dieser muss eigentlich der Stellung, Handlung und Bewegung des 
Akteurs angemessen seyn und der Komponist muss dieses immerfort vor 
Augen haben; damit er ihm die Pantomime und die Aktion nicht erschwere. 
Dieser Dialog, werden Sie finden, hat in meinem Stiick fort einerlei Silben- 
mass und wenn Sie so gliicklich sind, ein Hauptthema zu finden, das sich gut 
dazu schickt, so werden Sie wohltun, solches immer wieder hervorkommen 
zu lassen, und nur durch verainderte Modulation, durch Major und Minor, 
durch angehaltenes oder schneller fortgetricebenes Tempo die einzelnen 
Stellen zu nuancieren. Da gegen das Ende meines Stiicks der Gesang anhal- 
tend fortgehen soll, so werden Sie mich wohl verstehen, was ich sage, denn 
man muss sich alsdann in Acht nehmen, dass es nicht gar zu bunt wird. Der 
Dialog muss wie ein glatter goldner Ring sein, auf dem Arien und Lieder wie 
Edelgesteine aufsitzen. 


Mit wahrer Ergriffenheit sehen wir hier formale Forderungen aufgestellt, 
die auch durch die besten Zeitgenossen, wie Mozart, noch nicht vollig 
erfiillt scheinen, sondern erst Jahrzehnte spater in Wagners Behandlung des 
Sprechgesangs zur Verwirklichung gelangen, wenngleich ganz anders, als 
es sich Goethe wohl traumen liess.— Auch iiber die Begleitung lasst sich 
Goethes kunstdidaktischer Trieb eingehend aus. 


Das Accompagnement rate ich Ihnen sehr massig zu halten, nur in der Mas- 
sigkeit ist der Reichtum, wer seine Sache versteht, tut mit zwei Violinen, 
Viola und Bass mehr, als andere mit der ganzen Instrumentenkammer. 
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Bedienen Sie sich der blasenden Instrumente als eines Gewiirzes und einzeln; 
bei der Stelle die Flite, bei einer die Fagott, dort Hautbo, das bestimmt den 
Ausdruck und man weiss, was man geniesst, anstatt dass die meisten neueren 
Componisten wie die Kéche bei den Speisen einen Hautgout von allerlei 
anbringen, dariiber Fisch wie Fleisch und das Gesottene wie das Gebratene 


schmeckt. 


Dass ein Nichtmusiker dem Musiker von Profession so detaillierte technische 
Ratschlage erteilt, mag vielleicht etwas sonderbar erscheinen; aber man 
muss anerkennen, dass hier mutatis mutandis noch heute Giiltiges und 
Beriicksichtigungswertes ausgesprochen wird. Jery und Bately wurde von 
Kayser nicht komponiert. Aber der Plan, eine Opera buffa nach 
italienischen Vorbildern zu schreiben und von Kayser komponieren zu 
lassen, nimmt bei Goethe immer deutlichere Gestalt an. 1784 schreibt er 
ihm: 


Ich bin immer fiir die Opera buffa der Italiener und wiinschte wohl einmal 
mit Ihnen ein Werkchen dieser Art zustande zu bringen... Leben, Bewegung 
mit Empfindung gewiirzt, alle Arten Leidenschaften finden da ihren Schau- 
platz. Besonders erfreut mich die Delikatesse und Grazie, womit der Kom- 
ponist als ein himmlisches Wesen iiber der irdischen Natur des Dichters 
schwebt. 


1785 schickt ihm Goethe das Libretto Scherz, List und Rache und es ent- 
wickelt sich nun ein langer, ausftihrlicher, hochinteressanter Briefwechsel. 
Kayser begann sofort mit der Komposition und sandte Proben. Goethe und 
sein literarischer Freundeskreis waren sehr zufrieden, so Herder (‘er ist eine 
musicalischere Natur als ich’ schreibt Goethe) und Wieland. Nicht ganz 
so giinstig zu urteilen scheinen die Berufsmusiker. Goethe ist nicht gut auf 
sie zu sprechen: 


Die Musici gelten bei mir am wenigsten. Es ist nichts beschrankter als ein 
mittelmassiger Artiste. Besonders ein Musikus, der nur ausftihren sollte und 
verfiihrt wird selbst zu komponieren, doch sind sie das nachste Publikum und 
nicht zu verachten. 


Wiederum eine ftir den Berufsmusiker etwas schmerzliche aber durch die 
Musikgeschichte mehr als einmal bestatigte Beobachtung: dass der naive 
Beifall des Laienohres gegen den Widerstand des mit Schultradition be- 
hafteten auf die Dauer oft Recht behalten hat. (Wenn auch nicht gerade im 
Falle Kayser.) — Goethe versorgt Kayser mit neuen Partituren italienischer 
Meister, z.B. Paisiello, und schreibt dazu: 


Sie tun sehr wohl solche Muster sich vor die Seele zu stellen, cin anders ist 
Nachahmen, ein anders nach Meistern, die gewisse Formen des Vortrags 


durchstudiert haben, sich bilden, 
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Inzwischen kiimmert er sich auch schon um die praktische Verwertung des 
gemeinsamen Werkes und korrespondiert dariiber mit Miinchen und Wien. 
Dass mittlerweile die Entfiihrung Mozarts ihren Siegeszug angetreten hat, 
schreckt ihn vorlaufig nicht, denn — sie gefallt ihm nicht: ‘Der Text selbst 
ist sehr schlecht und die Musik wollte mir nicht recht ein.’ Langsam und 
schwierig schreitet die Arbeit vorwarts, ftir beide, den Komponisten und den 
Dichter, ein rechtes Schul- und Lernstiick. Kayser arbeitet den ersten Akt 
vollstindig um, trotzdem schon alle Stimmen ausgeschrieben sind. Den 
Héhepunkt erreicht die Freundschaftsbezichung in Rom, von wo auch 
Goethe jene Briefe schrieb, die iiber Kayser so freundliche, warme, ja feurig 
anerkennende Worte enthalten. Scherz, List und Rache ist beendet, neue 
Opernpline heiterer und ernsterer Art sind in Erwigung, Kayser komponiert 
die Inzidenzmusik zu Egmont und berat Goethe bei der Umarbeitung der 
alteren Operntexte. Sie scheiden in bester Harmonie. Dann aber, 1789, 
steht plotzlich in einem Briefe Goethes dieser Satz: “Uber die Oper bin ich 
mit Ihnen gleicher Meinung. Wie das Werk jetzt liegt, geht die ungeheure 
Arbeit verloren!’ — Nach all dem Aufwand an Zeit und Mithe, all dem 
Enthusiasmus, all der hoffnungsfreudigen Anstrengung von beiden dies als 
Abschluss! Die Vorgeschichte dieser Erniichterung kennen wir kaum. Die 
lebendige Anschauung der italienischen Meisterwerke in Rom hat wohl nicht 
nur den Blick fiir die Erfordernisse der Kunstgattung in allgemeinen geschirft, 
sondern auch fiir die Mingel des bereits fertiggestellten Stiicks. Mit dem 
kiinstlerischen Debacle Hand in Hand ging die menschliche Entfremdung. 
Briefwechsel und persénlicher Verkehr héren auf. Die handschriftliche 
Partitur ruht im Weimarer Archiv. Sie ist niemals zum Biihnenleben 
erwacht. 1814 schickte sie Goethe an Zelter zur Begutachtung: Er wolle 
sich iiber den Kiinstler ebenso klar werden wie er es iiber den Menschen sei. 
Zelters Urteil kennen wir nicht; da er kurz darauf mit Goethe persénlich 
zusammenkam, so hat er es wohl miindlich abgegeben und man kann kaum 
annehmen, dass es giinstig gelautet hat, sonst hatte der spiatere so detail- 
freudige Briefwechsel wohl irgend eine Erinnerung daran gebracht. 

Von Scherz, List und Rache gilt das, was von allen Arbeiten Goethes auf 
diesem Gebiet zu sagen war: Es ist uns an sich weniger interessant, als die 
Geschichte seiner Entstehung und des ganzen Verhiltnisses der beiden im 
kiinstlerischen und menschlichen Grundmass so verschiedenen Kiinstler, die 
hier nur in den knappsten Ziigen dargestellt werden konnte. Vorbild ist 
die Serva padrona, auch in der Oekonomie. Nur drei Darsteller treten in 
Aktion. Das uralte Komédienmotiv von dem Alten, der durch ein junges 
Paar geprellt wird, entbehrt in dieser Gestaltung des rechten Spannungs- 
reizes, weil das unumgingliche Ingrediens des erotischen Moments fehlt: 
Ein gliickliches Ehepaar iiberlistet aus rein materiellem Beweggrund den 
Doktor, dem die junge Frau als solche gleichgiiltig ist. Das opernmissig 
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unentbehrliche Liebesduett zum Beispiel singt dieses Ehepaar ohne jeden 
erotischen Anlass; es gibt keine Verwicklung, keinen Kampf von Neben- 
buhlern. So ist das diirftige Grundmotiv mit vielen Kiinsteleien auf vier 
Akte zerdehnt; die Gestalten treten uns kaum als Charaktere sondern als 
Marionetten entgegen. Vielleicht aber war es gerade dieses puppenspiel- 
hafte Element, das noch in unserer Zeit einen Komponisten modernster 
Richtung zur Vertonung lockte, Egon Wellesz. Er hat allerdings dem Buch 
eine griindliche Umarbeitung angedeihen lassen; mit feiner Dramaturgen- 
hand hat er die schwerfallig in vier Akte auseinandergezogene Handlung 
durch geschickte Striche in einen Akt zusammengefasst, dessen knappe 
Anordnung mit Beibehaltung alles Wesentlichen, mit ihrem raschen 
Szenenwechsel und mit einer wirksamen, dem musikalischen Coda-Bediirf- 
nis angepassten Redaktion des Schlusses Goethe selbst vermutlich Freude 
gemacht hatte. 

In den Tag— und Jahresheften hat Goethe eine abschliessende recht 
kritische Bemerkung tiber sein Werkchen geschrieben, die hier ihren Platz 
finden mége: “Wer die kleine Oper Scherz, List und Rache mit Nachdenken 
lesen mag, wird finden, dass dazu mehr Aufwand als billig gemacht worden. 
Sie beschaftigte mich lange Zeit; ein dunkler Begriff des Intermezzo' 
verftihrte mich und zugleich die Lust, mit Sparsamkeit und Kargheit in 
einem engen Kreise viel zu wirken. Dadurch hauften sich aber die Musik- 
stiicke dergestalt, dass drei Personen sie nicht zu leisten vermégen. Sodann 
hat der freche Betrug, wodurch ein geiziger Pedant mystifiziert wird, ftir 
einen rechtlichen Deutschen keinen Reiz, wenn Italiener und Franzosen 
sich daran wohl ergétzen méchten; bei uns aber kann die Kunst den Mangel 
des Gemiits nicht leicht entschuldigen. Noch einen Grundfehler hat das 
Singspiel, dass drei Personen, gleichsam eingesperrt, ohne die Méglichkeit 
eines Chors, dem Komponisten, seine Kunst zu entwickeln und den 
Zuhorer zu ergétzen, nicht genugsame Gelegenheit geben. Dessenungeachtet 
hatte mir mein Landsmann Kayser in Ziirich sich aufhaltend, durch seine 
Komposition manchen Genuss verschafft, viel zu denken gegeben und ein 
gutes Jugendverhiltnis, welches sich nachher in Rom erneuerte, immer 
fort lebendig erhalten.’ 


Es ist charakteristisch fiir Goethe, das ihn die gewiss schmerzliche Erkennt- 
nis, das Ergebnis solcher Miihe schliesslich als misslungen bezeichnen zu 
miissen, nicht von neuen Versuchen abhielt, von denen allerdings keiner 
mehr vollendet wurde. Mancher Stoff, zuerst als Oper entworfen, fand 
spiter eine andere Gestalt, so vor allem Der Léwenstuhl, den wir in der 
‘Ballade vom vertriebenen und zuriickkehrenden Grafen’ wiederfinden. 
Ferner Der Grosskophta, aus dem ein Lustspiel wurde. Von einer grossen 
orientalischen Oper Feradeddin und Kolaila blieb nur ein diirftiges Szenarium 
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erhalten, etwas mehr, namlich ein paar ausgeftihrte Szenen von der komi- 
schen Oper Die ungleichen Hausgenossen. Wie unter anderem aus einem Brief 
an Zelter hervorgeht (29 Mai 1801) plante Goethe auch ‘ein ernsthaftes 
Singstiick, die Danaiden, worin, nach Art der alteren griechischen Tragédie, 
der Chor als Hauptgegenstand erscheinen sollte’. Bedeutsamer an Umfang 
und Gewicht als diese Fragmente ist dagegen Der Zauberflote zweiter Teil. 
Die Tatsache freilich, dass Goethe vier Jahre nach Mozarts Tod daren ging, 
eine Fortsetzung der Zauberfléte zu entwerfen und-nach einem Komponisten 
dafiir suchte, zeigt, dass er sich der ganzen Bedeutung Mozarts doch wohl 
nicht bewusst war, sonst hatte er kaum ernstlich annehmen k6nnen, dass 
eine kongeniale Ankniipfung an Mozarts Werk méglich sei, und wire 
schon gar nicht auf Komponisten fiir diese Unternehmung verfallen wie 
Wranitzky, dem er 1796 den Text anbot. Eine wesentlich andere und 
richtigere Anschauung zeigt Goethe in seiner bekannten Ausserung zu 
Schiller tiber den Don Juan. Schiller schrieb (29 Dezember 1797): 


Ich hatte immer ein gewisses Vertrauen zur Oper, dass aus ihr wie aus den 
Chéren des alten Bacchusfestes das Trauerspiel in einer edleren Gestalt sich 
loswickeln sollte. 


Goethe darauf (30 Dezember 1797): 


Ihre Hoffning, die Sie von der Oper hatten, wiirden Sie neulich in Don Juan 
auf einen hohen Grad erfiillt gesehen haben; daftir steht aber auch dieses Stiick 
ganz isoliert und durch Mozarts Tod ist alle Aussicht auf etwas Achnliches 
vereitelt. 


Uebrigens war Schiller dem Zauberfléte-Plan nicht geneigt: “Dass Sie 
sich durch die Oper nur nicht hindern lassen, an die Hauptsache recht 
ernstlich zu denken’, schrieb er Goethe (11 Mai 1798) und meinte wohl die 
Fortsetzung der Faustdichtung. — Das Fragment ist weit gediehen: Es enthilt 
viel von jener rationalen Mystik, dunklen Allegorik und bildfreudigen 
Symbolik, die im Zweiten Teil Faust zu so kolossaler Bliite gelangte. Fast 
wirkt es wie eine Vorstudie zu dem grossen Meisterwerk. Unerhérte 
Sprachschénheiten belohnen den Leser, der sich in diese Gefilde des ‘Un- 
bekannten Goethe’ verirrt hat. Fast ritselhaft scheint es, dass noch keiner 
der grossen Komponisten zu den herrlichen tief pessimistischen Versen des 
Wachtergesangs hingefunden hat, um sie, etwa als Chorwerk, zu vertonen: 


Vergebens bemiihet 

Ihr Euch da droben so viel. 

Es rennt der Mensch, es fliehet 

Vor ihm das bewegliche Ziel. 

Er zieht und zerrt vergebens 

Am Vorhang, der schwer auf des Lebens 
Geheimnis, auf Tagen und Nachten ruht. 
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Vergebens strebt er in die Luft, 
Vergebens dringt er in die tiefe Gruft: 
Die Luft bleibt ihm finster, 

Die Gruft wird ihm helle. 

Doch wechselt das Helle 

Mit Dunkel so schnelle. 

Er steige herunter, 

Er dringe hinan; 

Er irret und irret 


Von Wahne zu Wahn. 


Die Gestalten der ersten ‘Zauberfléte’ treten alle wieder auf: hinzu kommt 
noch Paminas und Taminos Kind, ‘Genius’, ein Wesen, dem vorahnend 
Ziige von ‘Euphorion’ anhaften, Faust und Helenas Sohn. 


Das Bild des Librettisten Goethe bliebe unvollstindig, gedichte man 
nicht auch seiner Tatigkeit als Uebersetzer und Bearbeiter italienischer und 
franzdsischer Operntexte, zu der er sich als Weimarer Theaterdirektor 
angeregt fiihlte. Schon in Italien hatte er italienische Operntextbiicher 
gesammelt. In Weimar begann er dann, einige ihm besonders liebe Stiicke 
zu tibersetzen und zu bearbeiten, so Cimarosas Le trame deluse als Die 
vereitelten Ranke, ferner von demselben Komponisten L’impresario in 
angustie als Die theatralischen Abenteuer. Letzteres Stiick hat Goethe spiter 
mit dem Schauspieldirektor von Mozart verschmolzen und das neue Werk 
mit der Musik beider Komponisten ins Repertoire gestellt. — Auf den aller- 
liebsten Vorwurf der Circe von Anfossi seien stoffsuchende Komponisten 
nachdriicklich aufmerksam gemacht: Circe nicht als ferne mythologische, 
sondern ewig gegenwiartige Figur unter modernen Menschen auftretend, 
Unheil anzustiften und selbst zu erleiden. Die sprachliche Neugestaltung 
italienischer und franzésischer Opern durch Goethe (der sich fiir diese Arbei- 
ten als literarische Mitarbeiter Vulpius und Einsiedel, als musikalischen 
Helfer den Konzertmeister Kranz heranzog), erregte die Aufmerksamkeit 
anderer Biihnen und Goethe selbst berichtet, dass “die Partituren durch 
ganz Deutschland verschickt’ wurden. — Mit Bedauern denkt man daran, 
dass dieses hohe Beispiel keine Folgen hatte, und dass wir heute noch unter 
emer wahren Barbarei sprachlich und musikalisch miserabelster Operniiber- 
setzungen zu leiden haben, wozu noch der chaotische Umstand kommt, dass 
jede Opernbihne ihren Neueinstudierungen gerne ‘eigene’ Neuiiberset- 
zungen zugrunde legt. Bei dem heute iiblichen Sangeraustausch ergibt sich 
da zuweilen ein ganzlich unkiinstlerisches Mischmasch. Nur die unglaub- 
liche Gleichgiiltigkeit der Kritik und des Publikums gegen die Wort-Seite 
des Opernkunstwerks, verbunden mit der kliglichen Organisationslosig- 
keit in allem Opernwesen, kann zur Erklarung dienen. Goethe dachte anders 
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dariiber. Vom Standpunkt des HGrers, wie vom Standpunkt des Schrift- 
stellers nahm er den Operntext wichtig.? “Ich begreife euch nicht’ sagte er 
einmal (Eckermann, 7 Oktober 1828) “wie Ihr Sujet und Musik trennen und 
jedes fiir sich geniessen k6nnt.’ Ein andermal: 


So viel ist gewiss, dass ich eine Oper nur dann mit Freuden geniessen kann, 
wenn das Sujet ebenso vollkommen ist wie die Musik, sodass beide mitein- 
ander gleichen Schritt gehen. 


Er ist der Ansicht, dass es dem Opernkomponisten nicht ‘an Einsicht der 

Poesie’ fehlen diirfe, ‘damit er das Schlechte vom Guten unterscheiden 

kénne und seine Kunst nicht an etwas Unzulinglichem verschwendet 
> 

werde. 


Karl Maria von Weber . . . musste die Euryanthe nicht komponieren; er musste 
gleich sehen, dass dies ein schlechter Stoff sei, woraus sich nichts machen lasse. 
Diese Einsicht diirfen wir bei jedem Komponisten, als zu seiner Kunst gehirig, 
voraussetzen. 


Fiir ein Mustertextbuch hielt er den Wassertrdger. In Dichtung und Wahrheit 
nennt er ihn ‘vielleicht das gliicklichste Sujet, das wir je auf dem Theater 
gesehen haben, und zu Eckermann: 


Hier ist das Sujet so vollkommen, dass man es ohne Musik als ein blosses 
Stiick geben kGnnte und man es mit Freuden sehen wiirde. 


Priift man dieses Urteil heute durch vorurteilslose Lektiire des Textbuches 
nach, so kann man nur beistimmen — ja, dieses Libretto erscheint uns Heuti- 
gen vielleicht lebendiger und unmittelbarer, als Cherubinis alt — und 
kaltmeisterliche Musik. — Zu dem grossen Erfolg des Freischiitz, meint er, 
habe das Sujet viel beigetragen und ‘man sollte daher dem Herrn Kind auch 
einige Ehre erzeigen’. Und einmal bemerkt er, anlisslich des Misserfolges 
der Oper Ginevra: “Auch hier bewahrheitete sich die alte Lehre, dass ein 
verfehlter Text der Musik und Darstellung insgeheim den Untergang 
vorbereite.’ (Tag- und Jahreshefte 1811.)* 


Wir haben nun an vielen Beispielen gesehen, wie Goethe in seinen 
verschiedenen Schaffensperioden immer wieder um die Opernform rang, 
die er einmal als ‘vielleicht die giinstigste aller dramatischen’ bezeichnete. 
Wie er es sich immer klarer machte, worauf es bei der Textgestaltung des 
musikalischen Biihnenwerks ankime, und wie er die gewonnene klare 
Erkenntnis immer entschiedener in die Tat umsetzte. Wie er mit aller 
Bewusstheit die Sprachbehandlung, die formale Anlage im Grossen, wie 
die des einzelnen Gesangsstiickes, dem Bediirfnis der musikalischen Ein- 
kleidung anpasste. Als den Kernpunkt aber, als die wesentliche Bedingung 
fiir die Entstehung guter und Erfolg versprechender Opernbiicher erkannte 
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er dies: Das Libretto muss in lebendiger Zusammenarbeit mit dem Kompo- 
nisten entstehen und nicht nur mit diesem, sondern méglichst auch mit den 
andern Faktoren der Biihne, die wir heute unter dem Gesamttitel der Regie 
und Inszenierung zusammenfassen, nicht als abstraktes Schreibtischwerk also, 
sondern aus der Praxis ftir die Praxis. Ganz jenes Prinzip, an dem die 
romanischen Komponisten immer festgehalten haben, die deutschen aber zu 
eigenem Schaden so oft vorbeigegangen sind und vorbeigehen. Goethe hat 
dieser seiner Grundtiberzeugung wiederholt Ausdruck verlichen. So zu 
Zelter (19 Juni 1805): 


Ich habe leider nie das Gliick gehabt, neben mir einen tiichtigen Tonkiinstler 
zu besitzen, mit dem ich gemeinschaftlich gearbeitet hatte. 


Oder ein andermal in Bezug auf die Entwiirfe zur Zauberfléte und zu den 
Danaiden (29 Mai 1801): 


Keines von beiden Stiicken werde ich wohl jemals ausfiihren. Man miisste 
mit dem Komponisten zusammenleben und fiir ein bestimmtes Theater 
arbeiten, sonst kann nicht leicht aus einer solchen Unternehmung etwas 
werden. 


Und am ausftihrlichsten (19 Mai 1812): 


Ich halte davor der Dichter soll seine Umrisse auf ein weitlaufig gewobenes 
Zeug aufreissen, damit der Musikus vollkommenen Raum habe, seine 
Stickerei mit grosser Freiheit und mit starken oder feinen Faden, wie es ihm gut 
diinkt, auszuftihren. Der Operntext soll ein Carton sein, kein fertiges Bild. So 
denken wir freilich, aber in der Masse der lieben Deutschen steckt ein totaler 
Unbegriff dieser Dinge, und doch wollen Hunderte auch Hand anlegen. Wie 
sehr muss man dagegen manches Italiinische Werk bewundern, wo Dichter, 
Componist, Singer und Decorateur allezusammen iiber eine gewisse aus- 
langende Technik einig werden kénnen. Eine Deutsche Oper nach der 
andern bricht zusammen, wegen Mangel schicklicher Texte, und die lieben 
Wiener, die gar nicht wissen wo die Zaume hiangen, setzen einen Preis von 
hundert Ducaten auf die beste Oper, die irgend jemand in Deutschland 
hervorbringen soll, da sie an der rechten Schmiede das Doppelte bieten kénn- 
ten und noch immer dabei gew6nnen. — Die Sache ist eigentlich bedenklicher 
als man glaubt; man miisste an Ort und Stelle mit allen, die zur Ausfiihrung 
beitragen sollten, eine heitere Existenz haben und ein Jahr nach dem andern 
etwas neues producieren. Eins wiirde das andere heranfiihren und selbst ein 
Misslungenes zu einem Vollkommenen Anlass geben. 


Da haben wir so ziemlich Goethes ganzes Credo in Bezug auf das 
Librettoschreiben beisammen. Die Stelle mit den ‘licben Wienern’ bezieht 
sich auf einen Briefwechsel, den Goethe im gleichen Jahre mit dem Fiirsten 
Lobkowitz fiihrte. Dieser hatte Goethe ersucht, den Vorsitz in einem 
Preisrichterkollegium anzunehmen, das die ‘besseren Dichter’ einlud, “die 
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deutsche Oper durch Bearbeitung derselben, zu einem vollendeten Kunst- 
werke zu erheben.’ Goethe antwortete (12 Dezember 1812): 


Der Text einer Oper gehért unter die Dichtungsarten, welche sehr schwer zu 
beurteilen sind, weil man sie nicht als selbststandiges Kunstwerk ansehen darf. 
Man hat sie in Beziehung auf Musik, den Componisten, die Biihne, das 
Publicum zu betrachten, ja sogar auf kurz vorher gegebene und andere 
bekannte Opern Riicksicht zu nehmen. 


Ganz ahnlich in einem Brief an Iffland, der als Intendant Goethe zur Abfas- 
sung einer Oper‘ anregte (14 Mai 1812): 
Bei dieser Dichtungsgattung ist es notwendig, vor allen Dingen das Personale 
des Theaters, fiir welches man eigentlich schreibt, vor Augen zu halten, und 
sowohl mit der Direction, als dem Componisten gleich von Anfang an ein- 
stimmig zu handeln; dadurch wird allem Umindern und Nacharbeiten 
vorgebeugt. 


Und am krassesten an Reichardt (8 November 1790); 


Um so etwas zu machen, muss man alles poetische Gewissen, alle poetische 
Scham nach dem edlen Beispiel der Italiener ablegen. 


Wie man sieht, ein ganz realpolitischer Kompromiss- und resoluter Oppor- 
tunitatsstandpunkt! Nur ein Grosser kann so auf jede Autoreneitelkeit 
verzichten, so viel Selbstverleugnung tiben, wenn ihm das zu Gunsten eines 
kiinstlerischen Ganzen richtig erscheint. 


Es taucht hie und da beim alternden Goethe ein leises Bedauern dariiber 
auf, dass er doch zu viel Zeit an Beschaftigungen gewendet habe, die ihn von 
seinem eigentlichen Hauptberufe, der reinen Dichtung, abgezogen hitten 
und es ist wohl anzunehmen, dass er auch das Opernschreiben zu diesen 
unwesentlicheren Tatigkeiten gezahlt haben mag. Daftir spricht wenigstens 
ein Ausspruch zu Eckermann. Dieser hatte eine literarische Arbeit (Referate 
fiir eine englische Literaturzeitung) auf Goethes Anraten abgelehnt und da 
kniipft Goethe folgendermassen an (9 Dezember 1824): 


Nun will ich Sie gleich noch vor etwas warnen. Es werden die Komponisten 
kommen und eine Oper haben wollen; aber da seien Sie gleichfalls nur 
standhaft und lehnen Sie ab, denn das ist auch eine Sache, die zu nichts fiihrt 
und womit man seine Zeit verdirbt. 


‘Man’ — das heisst zunichst Eckermann, den Goethe immer wieder vor 
Zersplitterung und Ablenkung seines kleinen Talents mit guten Ratschligen 
bewahren wollte. Aber ein Stiickchen persénlichen Bedauerns mag wohl 
auch mit drein gemeint sein. Wir aber, die wir heute die Gesamterscheinung 
Goethe iiberblicken, miissen sagen, dass wir kaum ein Element seiner Viel- 
faltigkeit missen médchten. Was bei Anderen vielleicht Zersplitterung 
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bedeutet hatte, ist bei ihm organisch, Baustein, Ton einer Harmonie. Wire 
Goethe nicht so leidenschaftlich, so verspielt und so hartnickig um die 
Opernform bemiiht gewesen, dann hitte er sie kaum so in sich aufgenommen, 
sich so véllig zueigen gemacht, dass sie ihm ein wesentliches Element seines 
dramatischen Schaffens tiberhaupt werden konnte. Ob er nun Maskenziige 
arrangiert, oder eine burleske Satire schreibt (Der Triumph der Empfindsam- 
keit) oder ein symbolisches Festspiel (Das Erwachen des Epimenides) — immer 
wieder gestaltet er Opernhaftes hinein, Arien, Chére, Melodramen, Finales. 
Manchmal nennt er diese Dichtungen ganz einfach “Oper’. So z.B. 1777 an 
Charlotte von Stein: 


Eine Tollheit habe ich erfunden, eine komische Oper, die Empfindsamen, so 


toll und grob als méglich. 


Und die grossen Meisterwerke seines spaten Schaffens, Pandora und Faust 
Zweiter Teil, enthalten dieses Ingrediens in héchster Entfaltung; es bildet ein 
Charakteristikum ihrer so ganz eigenartigen irrealen Schénheit. Die 
hymnisch sich aufsteigernde Schlussszene des Faust ist, formal betrachtet 
ein grandioses Opernfinale.* Merkwiirdig ist nur, dass Goethe den zweiten 
Teil des Faust auch rein theatertechnisch als Oper auffasst, woriiber wieder 
eine Eckermannstelle unzweideutigen Aufschluss gibt (29 Januar 1827): 


Es wird auf der Biihne einen ungewohnten Eindruck machen, dass ein Stiick 
als Tragédie anfangt und als Oper endigt. Doch es gehért etwas dazu, die 
Grossheit dieser Personen darzustellen und die erhabenen Reden und Verse 
zu sprechen. Der erste Teil erfordert die ersten Kiinstler der Tragédie, sowie 
nachher im Teile der Oper die Rollen mit den ersten Singern und Sangerinnen 
besetzt werden miissen. Die Rolle der Helena kann nicht von einer, sondern 
sie muss von zwei grossen Kiinstlerinnen gespielt werden; denn es ist ein 
seltener Fall, dass eine Singerin zugleich als tragische Kiinstlerin von hin- 
langlicher Bedeutung ist. 


Diese Ansicht Goethes ist ziemlich unbekannt, jedenfalls aber unausgeftihrt 
geblieben. Es wire ftir einen phantasievollen Regisseur eine lockende 
Aufgabe, den zweiten Teil in diesem Sinne ‘opernmissig’ zu inszenieren; 
jede Faust-Inszenierung aber, die Goethes Vorstellung auch nur annahernd 
entsprechen soll, muss der Musik ein weitestes Feld einriumen. Wie stellte 
sich Goethe diese Musik, wen als ihren Komponisten vor? Befragen wir 
wieder das unschatzbare Eckermann-Orakel (29 Januar 1827): 


Es miisste einer sein, . . . der wie Meyerbeer lange in Italien gelebt hat, sodass 
er seine deutsche mit der italienischen Art und Weise verbande. 


Kurz darauf (12 Februar 1827) ist Goethe schon skeptischer: 


Meyerbeer wire vielleicht dazu fahig, allein der wird sich auf so etwas nicht 
einlassen; er ist zu sehr mit italienischen Theatern verflochten. 
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Schon eingangs bemerkten wir, wer wohl der ebenbiirtige musikalische 
Partner fiir Goethes Operndichtungen und also fiir ‘Faust’ gewesen wire. 
An dieser Stelle spricht es Goethe hellsichtig aus: “Die Musik miisste im 
Charakter des Don Juan sein; Mozart hatte den Faust komponieren miissen..’ 
Mozart hitte den Faust komponieren miissen — aber er hat nur das ‘Veilchen’ 
komponiert. .. . 


ANMERKUNGEN 


1 Intermezzo war die Urform der Opera buffa, nimlich eine Einlage in einem Drama oder in einer 
Opera seria. 

2 Mit jener herrlichen Wichtigkeit, die ihm den Tasso und den Biirgergeneral, die Mahometiibersetzung 
und die Farbenlehre, Sammeln von Gemmen, Himmelsbeobachtung und Pflanzenkunde, jedes Detail 
einer Badereise, Strassenbau und Rekrutenaushebung im Herzogtum, die Erziehung eines unbeholfenen 
Schauspielers — kurz alles was das Leben ihm zubrachte, gleichgewichtig erscheinen liess. ‘Ich habe all 
mein Wirken und Leisten immer nur symbolisch angesehen und e¢s ist mir im Grunde ziemlich gleich- 
giiltig gewesen, ob ich Tépfe machte oder Schiisseln.’ 

* Erst in neuester Zeit haben wir es wieder erlebt, dass ein Schriftsteller hohen Ranges sich mit dem 
gréssten Elan, mit allem Goethe’schen Wichtigkeitsbewusstsein und mit Einsatz seiner ganzen Sprach- 
meisterschaft an eine fiir so sekundar geltende Aufgabe machte, wie das Operniibersetzen: Karl Kraus in 
seinen genialen Offenbachbearbeitungen. — Auch Franz Werfels muss hier gedacht werden. Doch ist an 
seinen Uebertragungen von Verdi-Texten das frei poetische Element sicherlich starker als das technisch- 
librettistische, das ja doch nur in der Zusammenarbeit mit einem Musiker errungen wird — woriiber 
Goethes schlagende Erkenntnisse im Folgenden nachzulesen sind. 

* Goethe dachte damals an den Léwenstuhl. 

5 Gustav Mahlers Vertonung des Faust-Finale, die den zweiten Teil seiner achten Symphonie bildet, 
ist keine Musik zu Goethes Faust, die etwa bei einer Theaterauffiihrung des Werkes ihren geziemenden 
Platz finden kénnte, sondern ein selbstandiges, symphonisch-oratorienhaftes Werk, eine grandiose 
Kantate iiber Goethes Text. Sie hat schlechthin nichts mit Oper zu tun — selbst wenn Stiicke daraus 
opernhaft scheinen. 
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THE YOUNG HAMANN 
BY Eric A. BLACKALL 


‘ALLE Briefe, die ich von ihm sah’, said Goethe of Hamann in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, “waren vortreflich und viel deutlicher als seine Schriften’. After 
much head-scratching over the works one therefore turns with considerable 
expectations to this first massive volume of the first complete edition of 
Hamann’s letters." Seven volumes and a volume of notes are planned. The 
first volume, although it covers only the period up to Hamann’s twenty- 
ninth year and the publication of his first significant work (the Sokratische 
Denkwiirdigkeiten) contains 173 letters, the large majority of which have till 
now only been known in mutilated form and 54 of them not known at all. 
Together with the second volume it was ready in sheets in 1940, but the type 
and almost the total stock was destroyed in an air-raid on Leipzig in Decem- 
ber 1943. Since then most of the originals of these letters have either dis- 
appeared or are known to have been destroyed. The text is an exact repro- 
duction of the original, allowing for possible errors arising from Hamann’s 
difficult handwriting. What this represents, therefore, is an edition of 
Hamann’s letters worthy to rank alongside Nadler’s edition of Hamann’s 
works. 

In Goethe's opinion Hamann’s letters were clearer than his works ‘weil 
hier der Bezug auf Zeit und Umstinde sowie auf persénliche Verhiltnisse 
klarer hervortrat’. The recipients of these early letters are mostly known to 
us as personalities from Nadler’s biography — his parents, his brother, his 
pupil Baron von Witten, the merchant Arend Berens, the three brothers 
Lindner, the parson’s son Ruprecht at Mitau, and Immanuel Kant. The 
circumstances and events of these years are also fairly well known. Never- 
theless the letters are full of allusions which need commentary, and it is a 
regrettable blemish on an otherwise exemplary edition for the editor to 
admit this in the preface of his first volume (‘Hamanns Briefe bediirfen 
der Erklarung’, p. xv) and then keep us waiting until the eighth volume 
before giving it to us. What was clear to the age of Goethe, is no longer 
clear nowadays. In this sense, therefore, we are disappointed. Hamann’s 
letters are — for the present — full of obscurity, although not stylistic ob- 
scurity as in the works. 

The volume embraces his last years as a student, his adventures as private 
tutor in Livonia and Courland, his mysterious sojourn in London, his return 
as a changed man to Riga and then KGnigsberg, and finally the beginnings 
of his authorship and of his friendship with Kant. It is interesting to see how 
he, like Goethe, begins by alternating between formality and frivolity, 
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between Kanzleistil and rococo. To a ‘galanter Freund’ he writes in 1752 
a spirited defence of Artigkeit. His own style cultivates the consciously witty 
remark. Thus, on pleasure: ‘Zum letzteren zichen Sie weder cinen gar zu 
zartlichen Geschmack in der Wahl noch ein gar zu zirtlich Gewissen in 
Genuss zu Rath.” Or again: ‘In Kurland fehlt es eher an Kirchen als an 
Kriigen’ (in which one can dimly sense the trenchant laconicism of the 
later aphorist). But this is when he is being bright. When he is being 
respectful, as when writing to his father for permission to travel, he writes 
like a chamberlain. Both his bright style and his heavy style are marred by 
grammatical uncertainty. He writes about the things one might expect a 
young tutor of the time to write about in letters to his parents or friends. 
Self-analysis produces a fairly unexciting balance-sheet: 


Ohne mich zu schmaucheln, ich finde einen Beruft v einen Geschmack zur 
Tugend in mir, der mich tausend Wolliiste in guten Handlungen empfinden 
last, v. mir jede Ausschweifung zum Laster schwiirig und eckel macht; so gut 
als ich Neigungen an mir erkenne, die iibertrieben werden kénnen v. eine gar 


zu grosse Leichtgliubigkeit zu den Versuchungen der Einbildungskraft. (p. 37) 


He stutters, and this makes him ‘zum verschwiegnen v. heimlichen Men- 
schen’ in society. But he continues (p. 38): ‘Ich glaube, dass derselbe andern 
nicht so beschwerlich ist als ich es mir einbilde, v ich stottere mehrentheils, 
wenn ich mich fiirchte zu stottern.” This does not, however, seem to have 
prevented him from being a very good teacher. He seems to have been 
interested in children; so interested that he complains to the Baroness von 
Budberg that her son was “eine Menschliche Siule . . . die Augen und Ohren 
hat ohne sie zu brauchen, an deren £°7le man zweiflen sollte, weil sie immer 
mit kindischen und laippischen Nc ungen beschiafftigt und daher zu den 
kleinsten Geschifften unbrauchbar ist’. The result was dismissal in an 
incredibly illiterate letter. His next employer was more congenial and so 
he now begins to spread himself with monotonous expansiveness on his 
two favourite topics — his ailment and his reading. The first seems to have 
been nothing more than a good dose of salts or a daily five-mile walk would 
have cured; but for lack of the latter Hamann was reduced to variations on 
the former. All of this is described in clinical detail, often to his father who 
was after all a doctor. The striking thing is that after his return from London 
all this hypochondriac preoccupation with self vanishes in his new-found 
faith in God, just as his wide-ranging reading gives way, for a time at least, 
to complete absorption in the Bible. 

In a letter to his brother of late February 1756 there is the mysterious 
remark: ‘Mir ahndet eine Veranderung meines Schicksals.’ There are no 
letters to tell us of the preliminaries to his journey, but there is one to his 
brother from Berlin, dated 30 October, 1756. This was a stage on the 
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journey to London; but the letter tells us nothing and is mainly about music. 
No letters at all are preserved from the all-important London years. When 
we next hear of him he is ‘abandonné de toute ressource et de tout appuy’ 
in London on 4 January, 1758. He left London in June of that year. In 
the first letter we have after his return, written probably some time in August, 
the change in his nature is apparent. To his brother he writes: 


Seit dem ich Gottes Wort als die Artzeney, als den Wein, der allein unser 
Herz fréhlich machen kann und unser Gesicht glinzend von Oel, als das 
Brodt, das das Herz des Menschen starkt kennen gelernt habe, bin ich weder 
ein Menscheinfeind, noch hypochondrisch. . . . (p. 243) 


This sets the tone for the rest of the volume. Hamann speaks of his two 
furies as “Menschenfurcht’ and ‘Menschengefialligkeit’. But he now has new- 
found peace . . . ‘Jetzt bin ich ruhig, erwarte was mir Gott noch auflegen 
will und hoffe, daB er mir die Last jeden Tages wird tragen helfen’ (dated 
31 March, 1759). God's word and God's work are his sole foundation, he 
declares (p. 307). This affects his whole life, transforms it. “‘Jedes Buch ist 
mir eine Bibel und jedes Geschiafte ein Gebeth.’ He is, as the old evangelical 
preachers would have it, a ‘changed’ man. There is no point in shying at 
the idea of ‘conversion’. This is conversion. And if we refuse to think in 
these terms, we shall never understand Hamann. 

There is no more concern with his own ailments. And, in his letters to 
his brother, he shows himself concerned about deeper matters than his 
brother’s ailments or supposed ailments. There is no encouragement to 
self-analysis or self-absorption. The Bible and what it teaches us is in the 
forefront of everything. He discovers the religious message by stages, 
sharing it with brother and friends. It is progressive and exciting. Whole 
texts begin to insert themselves into his letters. His style changes. He 
eschews the wittiness of his youth: “Deutlichkeit, Einfalt des Ausdrucks, 
Zusammenhang sind mehr werth als drey seltene Worte und noch einmal 
so viel sinnreiche Einfille.’ Or again: 


Ich will mir also die lacherliche und schidliche Eitelkeit nicht in den Sinn 
kommen lassen gelehrte, witzige und schéne Briefe zu schmieden. Warum 
sollte ich mich schimen, natiirlich, einfaltig, schlecht und recht zu schreiben, 
wenn dies das einzige Mittel und der geradeste Weg ist sich eine gute Schreib- 
art zu erwerben:? (p. 268) 


But he came to see that it was not. ‘Eine gute Schreibart’ based merely on 
clarity proved insufficient as a medium for Hamann to express the peculiar 
individuality of his thoughts. He becomes more rambling: 


Wundern Sie sich nicht iiber das Eigene meiner Briefe; es ware mir ungl. 
leichter kiirzere und ordentlichere zu schreiben. In allem dem Chaos meiner 
Gedanken ist ein Faden, den ein Kenner finden kann. (March 1759, p. 311) 
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This proliferation is the expression of his dissatisfaction with a rational prose 
wee 3 on clarity and his gropings for something different. In reading Luther 
he becomes aware of strength as a stylistic desideratum. This also colours 
his approach to poetry: ‘Stark und schén ist alles, was ich bey einem Gedichte 
fordere’ (p. 390). He absorbs biblical phrases and becomes more meta- 
phorical. Thus in July of the same year, 1759, he writes: 


Diesen Augenblick bin ich ein Leviathan, der Monarch oder der erste Staats- 
minister des Oceans, von dessen Othem Ebbe und Fluth abhingt. Den 
nichsten Augenblick sehe ich mich als einen Wallfisch an, den Gott geschaffen 
hat, wie der gréste Dichter sagt, in dem Meere zu scherzen. (p. 378) 


He always wrote with difficulty: “Sie wissen,’ he writes to J. G. Linder a 
propos of the Sokratische Denkwiirdigkeiten which he is just beginning, “wie 
schwerfallig ich arbeite, und dass ich mehr mit umgekehrten Griffel als mit 
dem spitzen Ende desselben schreiben muss’ (p. 400). His inspiration came 
in flashes, brilliant but momentary: “Wahrheiten, Grundsatze, Systems bin 
ich nicht gewachsen. Brocken, Fragmente, Grillen, Einfalle. Ein jeder nach 
seinem Grund und Boden’ (p. 431). But the style was forming itself rapidly. 
And it is already in August 1759 that he said that he was writing ‘elliptisch 
wie ein Griech, und allegorisch wie ein Morgenlander’. 

It is a fascinating spectacle to follow the rapid but steady evolution of such 
a remarkable and highly individual style. This, it seems to me, is the main 
interest of this first volume of letters. For the really influential ideas have 
not yet formulated themselves nor fastened themselves invigoratingly on to 
language and poetry in terms that were to inflame both Herder and Goethe. 
Right at the end of the volume we have the sentence: 


Die Poeterey ist nichts als eine verborgene Theologie und Unterricht von 
géttl. Sachen. (p. 438) 


Nothing new in that. Much the same had been said by many before. But 
it is from this commonplace that all the productive ideas of Hamann were 
to be conjured forth by his extraordinarily seductive imagination. 


NOTE 


1 Johann Georg Hamann, Briefwechsel, Erster Band 1751-1759, edited by Walther Ziesemer and Arthur 
Henkel, Wiesbaden, Insel Verlag, 1955. Subscription price DM 28, later DM 30, xv+ 477 pp. 
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ERINNERUNGEN AN THOMAS MANN, 1925-1955! 
VON IDA HERZ 


IN seiner letzten Rede, der Dankrede in Liibeck ftir die Verleihung der 
Ehrenbiirgerschaft, am 21. Mai, sagte Thomas Mann: ‘Zu verwundern ist 
eigentlich, dass ich mir nicht noch mehr Unfreunde gemacht habe, sondern 
dass mein Schreiben und Treiben sich hier und draussen in der Welt immer- 
hin so viel Freunde gewinnen, dass es ins Leben wirken, Biindnisse stiften 
und in allerlei Sprachen der Welt genug tun konnte.’ 

‘Freunde gewinnen — Biindnisse stiften’ — ich weiss nicht, ob es Ihnen so 
geht wie mir: wenn ich Menschen treffe, die sein Werk lieben und sich zu 
ihm bekennen, ftihle ich mich mit ihnen in Freundschaft verbunden. Die 
Bewunderung des Werkes Thomas Manns schliesst eine bestimmte, eine 
verbindliche Geistes-und Lebenshaltung ein; vor allem eine Verpflichtung zur 
reinen, freien, von Interessen und Leidenschaften unabhingigen Wahrheit 
und zum aktiven Interesse am Menschen, zu dem, was er Humanitit nannte. 
Seine Leidenschaft ftir die Wahrheit war gepaart mit einer nervésen Sensi- 
bilitit, die seinen Wahrheitssinn bis ins Ausserste verfeinerte. ‘Die Wahrheit 
leugnet man nicht, es kénnte sein, dass sie einem lieber ist als das Szepter.’ — 
Sie war ihm lieber als das Szepter — um ihretwillen hat er die Heimat 
aufgegeben. 

Im Riickblick erscheint mir mein Besuch in seiner Miinchner Villa im 
Januar 1925 entscheidend fiir die Entwicklung meiner Freundschaft mit 
ihm. Ich war damals zum 5 Uhrtee cingeladen. — Zuerst sprachen wir iiber 
den Zauberberg, der kurz vorher erschienen war. Er schien ehrlich tiber- 
rascht tiber den grossen Erfolg des Werkes, von dem immer noch mehr 
Neudrucke hergestellt werden mussten. Es war bereits im 4oten Tausend. 
Dann erzihlte er mir, wie er beim Durchblattern des ersten gebundenen 
Exemplars, das Fischer ihm gesandt hatte, so tief ins Lesen geraten war, dass 
er — “wahrhaftig’ — nicht mehr aufhéren konnte. “So gefesselt war ich!’ Er 
lachte herzlich und leichte Selbstverspottung war durchzuhéren. 

Frau Mann bemerkte, dass ich in Trauerkleidung war. Ich hatte vor 
wenigen Wochen meinen um mehrere Jahre alteren Bruder durch den Tod 
verloren. Ich sprach von den schweren seelischen Bedrangnissen der ersten 
Begegnung mit dem Erlebnis des Todes. Er verstand genau was mich 
bedriickte und quilte. Er sprach von dem Tod seines Vaters, der kaum 
einundftinfzigjahrig starb, als er ein Junge von 16 Jahren war. Er sprach 
auch von dem Freitod seiner jiingsten Schwester und schilderte ihn mir mit 
der bitter-peinvollen Ausftihrlichkeit, wie er es viele Jahre spiter in seinem 
Dr. Faustus getan hat. Der Tod seiner geliebten Mutter lag nur wenige 
Monate zuriick. Er wusste Bescheid, er war dem Tod oft begegnet in seinem 
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Leben, er kannte seine gefihrliche Faszination so gut wie das ratlose Erschrek- 
ken vor seiner unerbittlichen Endgiiltigkeit, er wusste das eigentiimliche 
Vereinsamungsgefiihl, das er in uns hinterliasst, genau zu bezeichnen. — ‘Es 
ist immer dasselbe, es niitzt sich nicht ab’, sagte er wehmiitig. 

In der mehr als dreissigjihrigen Freundschaft mit ihm, habe ich ‘das 
ausserordentliche Wohlgefitihl’, das man an seiner Seite genoss, oft und tief 
empfunden; jenes ‘ausserordentliche Wohlgefiihl’, das Joseph dem Freunde 
Pharaos, Petepre, ‘immer aufs neue zu erregen wusste und das dem Ver- 
trauen gleichkam, sei es dem in die eigene Person oder in die des Dieners — 
auf das Vertrauen kommt’s an’. Ja, auf das Vertrauen kam es an. Es war 
begliickend, dass ich erfahren durfte, dass Thomas Mann Vertrauen zu mir 
hatte, und in meinem Vertrauen zu ihm, wurde er mir vertraut. 

Nicht lange nach jenem denkwiirdigen Besuch kamen Wochen fast 
tiglichen Zusammenseins mit ihm und seiner Familie. Ich hatte mich 
erboten, Ordnung in seine in Unordnung geratene Bibliothek zu bringen. 
Er war ratlos gewesen iiber den nimmer enden wollenden Zustrom von 
Biichern, der sein Arbeitszimmer iiberflutete. Innerhalb der zum Teil etwas 
zufalligen Ansammlung von Biichern gab es einige kompakte Abteilungen. 
Zum Beispicl eine sehr interessante Reihe von Friedrich-Literatur — Quellen- 
schriften, zeitgendssisch Pamphletisches und Panegyrisches — urspriinglich 
zusammengetragen ftir den geplanten Friedrich-Roman, aus dem aber nie 
etwas wurde. Es wurde dann schliesslich wihrend des ersten Weltkriegs 
jener heiss umstrittene Essay Friedrich und die grosse Koalition daraus, dieser 
brillante Wurf psychologischer Geschichtsschreibung. 

Dann war da auch noch das riesige Arbeitsmaterial zam Zauberberg und es 
gab auch schon Anfiange einer spater sich weit ausbreitenden Sammlung 
igyptologischer Werke, alttestamentarischer Kommentare, Talmudisches, 
grosse Bilderwerke iiber die alttestamentarische Landschaft, usw. Es war 
das Arbeitsmaterial zum Joseph-Roman. 

Bei Tisch erzihlte er uns manchmal aus den Biblischen Erzihlungen des 
Ben Gorion, die er damals las. Dabei wurden diese kleinen, mit fast poesie- 
loser Sachlichkeit vorgetragenen Begebenheiten unversehens zu kostbaren 
Kleinodien Thomas Mann’scher humoristischer Erziahlkunst und Ironie. Er 
selbst lachte dariiber am besten. Er lachte ja so gerne, und wer es verstand, 
ihn zum Lachen zu bringen, konnte seiner Sympathie sicher sein. Man 
durfte es aber auch nicht iibel nehmen, wenn man selbst Gegenstand seiner 
Lachlust wurde. Das war manchmal ein wenig verwirrend, aber schliesslich 
freute man sich mit ihm iiber den Spass und lachte herzlich mit. 

Wenn ich morgens zur verabredeten Zeit ankam, hatte er sich meistens 
schon in sein Arbeitszimmer zuriickgezogen und wihrend ich in der Diele 
mit sienen Biichern beschiftigt war, sie in langen Reihen und hohen Haufen 
in eine organisierte Ordnung verteilte, entstand hinter der hohen Fliigeltiir, 
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um die ich respektvoll ein Niemandsland gelassen hatte, das Werk. Ich 
arbeitete so still und gerauschlos wie méglich, aber Gott behiite, dass ich 
etwa auf Zehenspitzen geschlichen ware und meine Bemiihungen, mich 
unhérbar zu machen, zu ostentativ aufgetragen hatte. Das hatte ihn mehr 
gestort als das kleinere Ungliick, dass ein unachtsam zu hoch aufgetiirmter 
Biicherhaufen mit Krach zusammenstiirzte. Er hasste das Ostentative, wo 
er ihm begegnete. 

Ich konnte bestimmt damit rechnen, dass er kurz bevor die Biedermeieruhr 
auf dem kleinen Ecktischchen des Arbeitszimmers zwilf helle Schlige tat, 
aus der Tiire trat, mir mit einem freundlichen ‘Guten Morgen’ herzlich 
zunickte und eilig, zwei Stufen auf einmal nehmend, iiber die kleine 
geschwungene Treppe, nach oben verschwand, um sich im Badezimmer vor 
dem Spaziergang griindlich zu erfrischen. Auf diesen Mittagsspaziergingen, 
auf denen ihn immer der Hund begleitete, manchmal auch erstmalige 
Besucher, die ihn um ein Gesprich gebeten hatten, stellten sich die harmlos- 
nattirlichen Beziehungen zur alltiglichen Umgebung wieder her, und wenn 
er dann piinktlich um halb zwei Uhr zur Mittagsmahlzcit zuriickkehrte, 
ftigte er sich gern und leicht in den lebhaften Familienkreis. 

Es war ein Vergniigen ihn als Hausvater an der Familientafel prasidieren 
zu sehen. Es war alles fast genau so, wie er es in Unordnung und friihes Leid 
geschildert hat — aber nur fast, wie man tiberhaupt nie in den Fehler ver- 
fallen sollte, die offensichtlich autobiographischen Stellen seiner Biicher 
allzu autobiographisch zu nehmen. Die dichterische Erfindung trifft sich da 
mit erlebter und gelebter Wirklichkeit auf eines Messers Schneide. 

Meistens war er geselliger Stimmung bei Tisch, wenn es auch vorkam, 
dass er ‘marode’ war. Dann sass er mit nach innen gekehrtem Blick und ass 
schweigend sein Mahl. Nahm er aber an den Gesprichen teil, so tat er es in 
der ihm eigentiimlichen gelassenen, nachdenklichen, das Gehérte still 
priifenden Art. Oft ging es nur um die Organisation seiner gesellschaft- 
lichen oder geschiaftlichen Verpflichtungen, die er vollkommen seiner Frau 
tiberliess. Bei ihr waren sie in bester Hand, sie verstand es, diese Verpflich- 
tungen so wenig belastigend ftir ihn zu machen, wie er nur wiinschen 
konnte. Dem manchmal recht extremen Geplauder der Grossen — Klaus 
und Erika, damals 19 und 20 Jahre alt — hérte er mit amiisierter Toleranz 
zu, mit der ‘loyalen Bescheidung und Selbstbeherrschung’, die, nach seiner 
Meinung, den Altfordern der heraufkommenden Jugend gegeniiber ziemt. 
Er hatte Respekt vor der wahrheitsuchenden Riicksichtslosigkeit ihrer 
Gescheitheit; er kehrte niemals die viterliche Autoritat hervor. Die Kinder 
liebten ihn daftir mit Dankbarkeit und Verehrung. Auflehnung, Rebellion, 
wie die Freunde sie ihren Eltern gegeniiber empfanden und tibten, verkehrte 
sich vor der Weisheit und Giite des Vaters in rohe Dummheit. Man konnte 
seine milde Riicksicht nur mit zartester, liecbevollster Riicksicht erwidern. 
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Vielleicht hatte Thomas Mann nie so iiberzeugend ftir unseres Herzens 
Bangigkeit die cigensinnige, geftihlvolle, unbeherrschte Vorliebe Jaakobs 
fiir den Schénen, den Liebreizenden und Erzgescheiten Joseph erzihlend zum 
Leben erwecken kénnen, hatte etwas von diesem geftihlvollen Eigensinn 
nicht auch in seinem Herzen gewohnt. Er iibte ihn mit Massen, und doch 
immerhin etwas iibermassig, im eigenen Familienkreis. Erika und Elisabeth — 
das Kindchen — waren die auserkorenen Lieblinge und als solche von den 
Geschwistern anerkannt, wenn auch nicht ohne den bitteren, stechenden 
Schmerz der Eifersucht. ‘Ich muss mit ihm einmal davon sprechen’, sagte 
ich zu mir selber. “Ein Mann mit seinen psychologischen Einsichten, er 
sollte das doch nicht tun!’ Wissen Sie, was er mir antwortete als ich mir 
eines Tages herausnahm, ihn dariiber zur Rede zu stellen? “Wenn man sechs 
Kinder hat, kann man sie nicht alle gleich gern haben.’ Damit war es ftir 
ihn abgetan und ich stand etwas ratlos da. Es entsprach nicht ganz der 
Vorstellung, die ich von Thomas Mann, dem Dichter und grossen Psycho- 
logen, hatte, der so gut Bescheid wusste iiber die geheimen Quellen des 
Ressentiments — wie konnte er so sein? Ich erschrak ein wenig, aber auch 
mit geheimer Freude, dass er so sein konnte — mein Bild von ihm wurde 
lebensvoller. 

Er liebte Feste und feierte sie, wie sie fielen. Kein Geburtstag wurde 
ausgelassen, der Hochzeitstag, und ganz besonders Weihnachten wurden 
festlich begangen. Es gab einen vom Boden bis zur Decke reichenden 
Lichterbaum mit vielen bunten Wachskerzen — er hatte niemals anderes als 
Kerzenlicht fiir seinen Weihnachtsbaum — es flimmerte mirchenhafter und 
duftete so gut, es verlich den vielen neuen und schmucken Dingen mit 
seinem flackernden Schein einen eigentiimlich tiberirdischen Zauber. Nach 
der Zeremonie der Beschenkung ging man in den Esssaal, wo Kerzen in 
silbernen Empireleuchtern mildes Licht auf den schweren, schimmernden 
Damast streuten und sich im goldgeranderten Porzellan und Kristall verviel- 
faltigten. Er sprach mir herzlich zu, von den guten Dingen reichlich zu 
nehmen und war freigiebig mit dem schweren dunkelroten Wein, der mir 
den Kopf schnell erhitzte, woriiber er sich ostentativ und amiisiert wunderte. 
Spiter gab es dann noch prickelnden Sekt. Er liebte Sekt iibe: alles; zu 
einem richtigen Fest gehGrte Champagner. Wenn es vorkam, dass eines der 
Kinder beim Fest fehlen musste — wie wahrend des Krieges, als Klaus und 
Golo bei der Army waren und Erika sich als Kriegskorrespondentin irgendwo 
in Europa oder Afrika — man wusste nie genau wo — herumtrieb — so war 
er enttduscht iiber die Beeintrachtigung der heiteren Feststimmung. Mit 
bewegter Freude berichtete er mir aus Californicn im Jahre 1944: ‘Wir 
hatten ein rechtes Kinderweihnachten wie es im Buche steht, denn zu den 
italienischen Enkeln waren auch die Schwyzer hinzugekommen und so gab 
es vier Paar von Lichterschein und Geschenken geblendeter Augen, und das 
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Living room ist eine Spielzeugwiiste, man wird griindlich aufraumen 
miissen.’ 

Alles zu seiner Zeit — Feste und Arbeit — ‘man wird griindlich aufraumen 
miissen’, damit der arbeitsame Alltag wieder zu seinem Recht kommen 
kann. 

Leben ohne Arbeit war ftir ihn undenkbar. Noch bevor das ‘Finis’ unter 
die letzte Zeile des Manuskripts gesetzt war, mussten neue Werkplane 
bereitstehen, und sie waren auch immer bereit, nur waren sie, wie er ja 
selbst wiederholt erzihlt, viel bescheidener als sie sich dann ‘unter der 
Hand’ ausbreiteten. 

Wenn er ein Kapitel abgeschlossen hatte, las er es gern im Familienkreis 
und intimen Freunden vor. Dann brannte im Arbeitszimmer nur die 
Leselampe. Er machte es sich im Lehnstuhl, der noch aus dem Liibecker 
Elternhaus stammte, bequem, sah uns erwartungsvoll an, rausperte sich und 
begann. Der Alltag versank, ‘das Fest der Erzihlung’ hob Raum und Zeit 
bis zur Vergessenheit auf. 

Im Herbst 1932 besuchte ich ihn zum letzten Mal in seinem schénen 
Miinchner Heim. Es war kurz nach seinem beriihmten Appell an die Vernunft, 
den er im tiberfiillten Beethovensaal in Berlin, unbeirrt und furchtlos unter 
dem wiisten Gejohle abgeordneter nationalsozialistischer Rohlinge zu Ende 
las. Gewarnt von Freunden und der Polizei, verliess er, unter der kundigen 
Fiihrung Bruno Walters, den Saalbau tiber dunkle Treppen und H6fe, durch 
einen Nebenausgang. 

Er hatte das Kommende friiher erkannt als die Meisten: er hat tiefer 
darunter gelitten, er hat sich fast allein gegen den ‘gewissenlosen, um sich 
greifenden Unfug’ — dies sind seine eigenen Woite — gestellt, und ging dann 
fast als einziger von allen deutschen Dichtern und Schriftstellern, freiwillig 
ins Exil. 

Nach vielfachen Wanderungen hat er im Oktober 1933 in Kiisnacht am 
Ziirichsee ein mobliertes Haus gemietet. “Indem ich das Experiment der 
Niederlassung dort mache’, schrieb er mir, ‘suche ich das mir Natiirlichste 
und Gemisseste an Neducboden und date. ’ Im Friihjahr 1934 lud er 
mich zu einem ‘Besuch im Freien’ ein. Ich bud ihn sehr viel magerer 
geworden, um Mund und Augen lag ein tiefer Leidenszug. 

Die Sorge um Deutschland, um individuelle Geschicke in Deutschland, 
war das immer wiederkehrende Gesprich. Aber natiirlich erzihlte er mir 
auch vom Werk. 

Fiir den letzten Abend vor meiner Abreise hatte er schon vorher liebevoll 
beschlossen, mir mit einer Vorlesung tiber den Abschiedsschmerz hinweg- 
zuhelfen. Er hatte gerade das Kapitel “Die Feste Zel’ aus Joseph in Agypten 
abgeschlossen. Die grossartige und szenisch so ungeheuer eindrucksvolle 
Erzihlung von Josephs und der Ismaeliter Einlass in agyptisches Reichsgebiet 
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war fiir mich unter meinen damaligen Umstinden von einer fast aggressiven 
Aktualitit. Wie der Festungshauptmann die Einlasss begehrenden Fremd- 
linge ausfragt: 


Vor allem wisst ihr zu leben: Ich meine: habt ihr zu essen und kénnt so oder 
so fiir euch aufkommen, dass ihr nicht dem Staat zur Last fallt oder zu stehlen 
gezwungen seid? Ist aber ersteres der Fall, wo ist dann euer Ausweis dariiber 
und das schriftliche Unterpfand, dass ihr zu leben wisst?  Habt ihr Briefe an 
einen Biirger der Lander? Dann her damit. Sonst aber gibt’s nichts anderes 
als Umkehr. 


Das niachste Jahr war ich wieder Gast fiir einige Tage und im Herbst dessel- 
ben Jahres kam ich als Fliichtling zu ihm, mit nichts als einem Handk6ffer- 
chen, in dem neben pers6nlichen Unerlisslichkeiten, die beiden inzwischen 
erschienenen Bande des Joseph-Romans am meisten Platz einnahmen. Durch 
seine wertvolle Fiirsprache fand ich bald Arbeit in dem tapferen, antinational- 
sozialistischen Verlag des Dr. Emil Oprecht. Wahrend dieser Monate war 
ich oft Mittags- oder auch Abendgast der treuen, hilfreichen Freunde. Im 
Spitherbst 1936 bekam ich dann das Permit ftir England. Er betrachete das 
als einen guten Schritt vorwarts; mir war nur abschiedselend zumute. ‘Eng- 
land ist doch nicht aus der Welt. Sie werden hierherkommen und wir 
kommen nach London’, tréstete er mich als ich beiden mit nassen Augen aus 
dem Coupéfenster die Hand zum Abschied reichte. 

Er liess mich nicht im Stich. Er schrieb mir schéne Briefe, voll ermuti- 
genden Zuspruchs und hielt mich iiber sein Tun und Treiben auf dem 
Laufenden. 

Ein Gliicksfall— eine Englinderin suchte eine deutschsprechen de 
Reisebegleiterin in die Schweiz. Ich bekam die Stellung. Begliicktes Wieder- 
schen!, doch recht beeintrachtigt durch sein schlechtes Befinden. Eine 
schwere Entziindung des Ischiasnerven machte Tage und Nichte zur reissen- 
den Qual. Aber die Arbeit ruhte deshalb nicht. Sein Kunstfleiss erzwang 
das Werk Lotte in Weimar. 

1938 — Ruf an die Universitit Princeton. Ein licber Freund schenkte mir 
die Reise nach Southampton, wo der hollindische Dampfer, die “New 
Amsterdam’ zum letzten Mal anlegte. Es waren die furchtbaten Tage der 
Tschechenkrise. Man hielt den Krieg ftir wahrscheinlich. Thomas Mann 
glaubte nicht daran. “England wird die kleine Tschechei opfern, wenn es 
damit einen Krieg vermeiden kann.’ Er sagte das nicht etwa, um meine 
panische Angst vor dem Krieg zu beruhigen — er sagte es bitter — ‘man tut 
was man kann um das Leben dieser Bestien zu verlingern’. 

1939 letzter Europabesuch vor dem Krieg. Thomas Mann rief mich nach 
Ankunft vom Hotel aus an. Ich arrangierte cinen kleinen Empfang fiir ihn 
mit meinen Freunden vom Warburg Institute, wo ich damals arbeitete. In dem 
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Kreis von Historikern und Kunsthistorikern war das gegebene Thema sein 
Joseph-Roman. Ganz friih am andern Morgen ging das Telefon. Frau Katias 
Stimme: ‘Haben Sie die Zeitung gesehen? Nein? Deutschland und Russland 
haben einen Nichtangriftspakt geschlossen. Das macht den Krieg soviel wie 
sicher.’ Nachmittags ging ich wieder ins Hotel. Wir waren alle sehr verstért. 
Sehr schwerer Abschied. Wairend Frau Mann mit ihrer Tochter Monika und 
ihrem Schwiegersohn sprach, ging Thomas Mann langsam auf dem Bahn- 
steig mit auf und ab. “Wenn alles vorbei ist, kommen wir wieder, in cine 
hoffentlich gereinigte europaische Luft.’ 

Die folgenden acht Jahre Briefe, nur Briefe; schéne, riihrende, interessante 
Briefe. Am 9. Mai 1943 erstmalige Erwihnung des Dr. Faustus: “Ich habe 
beschlossen dem Krieg noch einen miassig unfangreichen Roman lang Zeit zu 
geben... Die europiische deutsche Ausgabe erschien im Herbst 1947. Im 
Friihjahr vorher kam er zum ersten Mal seit Beendigung des Krieges wieder 
nach Europa und ftir einige Tage nach London. Es war ein herzerquickendes 
Wiedersehen. Er war mitteilsam, erzaihlte von seiner Arbeit, dem seltsamen 
entbiirdeten Geftihl nach Beendigung des Faustus, von den Kindern und 
Enkeln und von den teilweise recht merkwiirdigen, seltsam fremdartig 
anmutenden Briefen, die er jetzt manchmal von deutschen Kriegsgefangenen 
aus Amerikanischen Lagern bekam. Er wollte aber auch genau wissen, wie 
sich denn mein Leben seit dem Ende des Krieges gestalte, ob meine bbeisiocies 
StaatsangehGrigkeit Erleichterungen mit sich gebracht habe und er war 
riihrend besorgt, wie ich denn durch die knappen Zeiten kame. 

Sein Vortrag in der Londoner Universitat “Nietzsches Philosophie im 
Lichte unserer Erfahrung’ wurde zu einem grossen Ereignis. Er war 
liberrascht, ja tief ergriffen tiber die Sympathickundgebungen, die man ihm 
bereitete. Durch sein mutiges Einstehen gegen den Nationalsozialismus 
hatte er sich die Bewunderung und Hochachtung aller Feinde der Barbarei 
erobert. “This great humanist, who has foreseen many things that other men 
have failed to see, who has suffered much for his beliefs and who has had the 
tragic experience of seeing his gloomiest prophecies fulfilled’, schrieb 
Harold Nicolson im Spectator. 

Damals ging er nicht nach Deutschland. Diese Tatsache und der von den 
Deutschen willentlich oder unwillentlich missverstandene Nietzsche-Vor- 
trag, hatten dort eine Flut von bitteren, ungerechten Kommentaren erregt, 
deren hemmungslose Aggressivitit und Bésartigkeit ihn beidngstigend an 
die nationalsozialistischen Erfahrungen erinnerten und ihn tief erschreckten. 

Dass er trotzdem im Jahre 1949 zu den Goethefeiern nach Deutschland 
ging, hat man ihm dort wenig gedankt. Die westdeutsche Presse, und nicht 
nur die Presse, verdichtigte und beschimpfte ihn als Kommunisten, weil er 
die Einladung der ostdeutschen Regierung zur Teilnahme an der Weimarer 
Goethefeier angenommen hatte. Thomas Mann erschein es absurd, Goethe 
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in Deutschland zu feiern und Weimar dabei zu ignorieren. Dort warteten 
doch auch Freunde auf sein pers6nliches Wort und Erscheinen und hatten 
es vielleicht nétiger, gerade weil sie unter dem ideellen und moralischen 
Druck einer Diktatur lebten. 

Vorher hatte er diese Goethe-Rede in englischer Sprache in vielen Stadten 
der Vereinigten Staaten und im Senate House der Universitit London 
gehalten. Oxford verlich ihm im gleichen Jahr den Ehrendoktor. Fiir den 
13. Mai war eine besondere Zeremonie in der School of Divinity anberaumt 
worden, da Thomas Mann der allgemeinen Convocation nicht hatte 
beiwohnen kénnen. Am Abend fand dann in einem beangstigend tiberfiill- 
ten Saal des Taylorian Institute seine Goethe-Rede in deutscher Sprache 
statt. Der herzliche Empfang in London und Oxford war ftir ihn eine 
grosse Freude, ja Uberraschung, besonders im Hinblick auf den kalten 
Empfang, den die offizielle englische Kritik fast allen seinen Produktionen 
entgegenzubringen pflegte. “Ich habe verkehrter Weise kein Gliick in Eng- 
land, gerade dort nicht’, schrieb er mir als die englische Presse seine kleine 
Roman-Legende Der Erwahlte gelegentlich des Erscheinens der englischen 
Ubersetzung, wieder einmal ganz besonders schmihlich behandelt hatte. 
‘Etwas Sin fiir Humor gehért zum Lesen des “Erwihlten” und dass dieser 
Sinn gerade in England versagt, ist enttdiuschend.’ 

Als er zu den diesjahrigen Schillerfeiern von beiden Regierungen — der 
west- und der ostdeutschen — eingeladen wurde, waren Haltung und 
Stimmung in den beiden Sektoren auffallend veraindert. Der Osten sandte 
offizielle Vertreter dafiir nach dem Westen und umgekehrt. Diese begriis- 
senswerte Entwicklung ist bestimmt dem ausgleichend-versGhnlichen 
Einfluss Thomas Manns zuzuschreiben. Der bekannte franzdsische Ger- 
manist Jean Schlumberger sagte in seinem Nachruf im Figaro Litteraire: “On 
fera demain le bilan de la perte que la mort de Thomas Mann représente 
pour les lettres. Pour aujourd’hui dans l’immédiat, c'est par l'interruption 
de son action médiatre que sa disparition inflige 4 Europe la plus sensible 
blessure.’ 

Sein Wunsch, sich wieder auf europaischen Boden niederzulassen, wuchs 
mit den Jahren zum festen Entschluss. 1953 mietete er in Erlenbach ftir ein 
Jahr ein mobliertes Haus hoch tiber dem Ziirichsee, mit einem priachtigen 
Blick iiber die Schneegipfel der Glarner Berge. Inzwischen sollte nach einem 
passenden Haus, das man erwerben konnte, Ausschau gehalten werden. 

Er kam auch wieder zu einem kurzen Besuch hierher, um den Ehrendoktor 
der Universitat Cambridge in Empfang zu nehmen. Es war gerade wahrend 
der Krénungstage. Er bat mich, fiir ihn, seine Frau und Erika im Savoy 
ein Appartement zu mieten. Das war doch ganz aussichtslos! Aber nein, 
man machte ftir den erlesenen Gast Platz. In Cambridge traf er, zur gegen- 
seitigen Freude, den Indischen Prime Minister Pandit Nehru, der gleich- 
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zeitig mit ihm den Ehrendoktorhut empfing. Nehru hatte einige Jahre 
vorher, als er zu einer politischen Konferenz in San Francisco war, Thomas 
Mann um ein Zusammentreffen gebeten und die beiden grossen Manner 
hatten in ihrem etwa einstiindigen Gesprich manchen gemeinsamen Ideen- 
grund gefunden. 

Trotz der Uberfiillung seines kurzen englischen Aufenthalts, schenkte er 
mir die grosse Freude, den Nachmittag seines 78. Geburtstags bei mir, in 
meiner bescheidenen Behausung, zu verbringen. Ich bat ein paar Freunde, 
deren grosse Verehrung fiir Thomas Mann ich kannte, mir zu helfen, diese 
besonderen Stunden so festlich wie méglich zu gestalten. Seine naive Freude 
an meinen kleinen Geschenken, seine bescheidene und herzliche Freundlich- 
keit, lésten schnell jede Spannung oder Befangenheit, die vielleicht vorhan- 
den gewesen sein mochte. 

Im darauftolgenden Sommer besuchte ich ihn im Erlenbacher Haus. Er 
mochte es nicht. Er klagte, dass sein Arbeitszimmer zu klein sei, dass die 
engen Wande ihn bedriickten und dass man tiberhaupt zu dicht beisammen 
lebe. Das machte ihn nervés und, ganz entgegen seiner riicksichtsvollen 
Natur, reizbar. Ich war besorgt, ob nicht am Ende organische Griinde, ihm 
selbst noch unbekannt, die Ursache daftir waren; aber seine Frau beruhigte 
mich. 

Trotz all dem beschenkte er mich wieder mit einer intimen Vorlesung. 
Er las die bezaubernde Episode, wie Felix Krull das verwéhnte Zwillings- 
paar auf dem Hotelbalkon von der Strasse aus beobachtet und die mit der 
zarten Betrachtung tiber die “wundersame Bewandtnis’ des menschlichen 
Auges schliesst. Es folgte dann noch die késtliche, humorvolle Szene in der 
Hinterstube des Uhrmacherladens in der abgelegenen Rue de I’ Echelle au 
Ciel, wo Krull sein mit fast unschuldiger Zufilligkeit erhaschtes Diebesgut, 
in bare Miinze umzuwandeln sucht und in der seine spielerisch-begeisterte 
Gerissenheit, im Duell mit der nichts als berufsmassigen Gerissenheit des 
Pariser Althandlers sich in geschiaftlicher Hinsicht zwar unzureichend, aber in 
Hinsicht auf seine hochstaplerische Laufbahn desto verheissungsvoller 
bewahrte. Keine noch so unscheinbare — allerdings nur scheinbar-un- 
scheinbare — Einzelheit ging in der, die dramatischen und erzahlerischen 
Werte kunstbewusst abwagenden Vorlesung verloren. 

Bei meinem Besuch in Kilchberg, im Sommer 1954, fand ich ihn in viel 
besserer nervlicher Verfassung. Er sah frisch und, wie immer, um Jahre 
jiinger aus. In intimen Gesprichen sprach er oft mit mir iiber seinen Tod. 
Es war, als wollte er mir schonend beibringen, dass ich anfangen sollte, ihn 
in Betracht zu zichen. Sein ungebrochener Werkwille, seine lebendige 
Teilnahme am Weltgeschehen, sein treues Interesse an meinen unbedeuten- 
den Sorgen, wiesen den Gedanken daran, trotz seines hohen Alters, in eine 
fernere Zukunft, die ins Auge zu fassen, ich nicht den Mut hatte. Schwer 
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wurde mir der Abschied von ihm, wie immer. Er mochte das nicht. In 
elegant zusammengefasster Haltung driickte er mir die Hand: ‘Nun denn, 
auf Wiedersehen iibers Jahr! Es ist ja gar nicht mehr weit hin.’ 

Er musste im Schlaf dahingehen, denn wach hiitte seine Giite nicht ver- 
mocht, uns diesen unfassbaren Schmerz zuzufiigen. 


ANMERKUNG 


1 An address delivered to the ‘Club 1943’ on November Ist, 1955. 
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GERMAN BOOK EXHIBITION. AUTUMN 1955. 
A RETROSPECT 


BY A. J. DICKSON 


Tue German books exhibited at the National Book League last autumn 
showed all the signs of post-war recovery in industrial production and 
scholarship in Western Germany and gave evidence of a cosmopolitan 
approach to arrangement and typography. Works of reference tend to 
alphabetize a mutated vowel as followed by ‘e’ rather than the vowel itself. 
There is a latent tendency to reduce capital letters, as in the form arani- 
Verlag. Gothic type is rare, there having been a revolutionary change to 
Roman face in many fields. The change is a return to a form early in the 
history of printing inspired by Germans working in an Italian Benedictine 
monastery at Subiaco where active and contemplative life met. Even in 
1929 Nadler’s Gothic contrasted with the Roman face of Ehrismann and 
other major works of reference. 

Lexicography flourishes still, as in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum; 
edited by T. Klauser. The two handsome volumes appearing in 1950 and 
1954 cover A-Bauen; Bauer-Christus, respectively, with an index in the 
second volume. The price 220 DM [1 DM= 1s. 9d.] is high. The loss of 
Cumont’s contribution, owing to the war, is a heavy one. Germanic studies 
are aided by a modern 24-page classified and annotated list by the Goethe- 
Institut, Stuttgart, Hilfsmittel fiir den Deutschunterricht im Ausland, 1954. Ehris- 
mann and Nadler’s histories of literature appear with modern and original 
1929 title page respectively. Ehrismann’s references, however, are ‘dated’ and 
bibliographic search reveals that Bd. I and the first 3 parts of Bd. II Geschichte 
der Deutschen Literatur are reprints of 1932, 1922, 1927 and 1935. A new 
edition of Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte is 
appearing in fascicules under the direction of W. Kohlschmidt and W. 
Mohr. Fasc. 1 covers A-Aphorismus with original contributions rewritten; 
in Scholte’s ‘Alamode’ for example, 1925 ‘das fremdlandische Unwesen’ 
becomes ‘undeutschen Stil’ in 1955. The present price of 9.50 DM would 
appear to represent more purchasing power than 3.50 RM in 1925; especially 
if binding costs are taken into account. For this work ‘stack binding’ would 
suffice and consideration could be given to production of each part by subject 
complex, as in some sixteenth-century encyclopaedias, rather than rigid 
alphabetical order. 

A revealing sidelight on Germanic studies is cast by a novel reproduction 
of an early Schiller satire illustrated by himself: Avanturen des neuen Tele- 
machs . . . 1786. The childlike facsimile is produced in all its profundity by 
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the Dt. Verlags-Anstalt as Der lachende Tragiker, 1955, 9.80 DM. The notes 
are by H. Seyboth but even more telling are the excellently produced 
Schiller illustrations where he laughs at his own utopianism. 

The children’s section opens wide horizons. Even such a poorly produced 
work as Ehmcke, S., Le petit dictionnaire en images (dt. eng.-frz.), 3.50 DM 
reflects the pre-monetary reform shortages and enthusiastic French educa- 
tional policy. In such publications as Europa-Buch at 19.80 DM the form is 
improved. It may be noted that the book jacket is becoming an integral 
part of adult and junior books and often there are two to each book; it is 
hoped that the exhibition will form the nucleus of a permanent German 
collection in London; such duplication should prove useful in display work 
and plastic cover binding. The pre-war animal tale acquires anew background 
in Meisnitzer, F., Der Geisterwolf, illustrated by H. Thiele, 1954, 3.95 DM. 
The setting is Siberia and the publishers — Ensslin— have provided good 
binding and paper with the print in a clear Ronaldson-Antiqua Roman face. 
While many publishing houses cater for children an investigation of ‘horror 
comics’ (Biicherei und Bildung, November) 1955, reveals that almost 50 per 
cent of this mainly post-monetary reform phenomenon emanates from only 
one, not represented in the exhibition. 

New popular editions are to be found from Fischer, who publishes Th. 
Mann’s novels; popular fiction and documentation (e.g. Ceram on archaeo- 
logy) from Rowohlt, whose RO RO series is economically bound in rubber 
back, as is the cheaper List series at 1.90 DM. Miniature books from Hyperion 
give a good range of the classics with Faust as one of the few in Gothic 
face. The production at 2 DM is moderate. Pre-war series are ably repre- 
sented by Insel, now established in both East and West, and Géschen (De 
Gruyter), both reasonable at 2 and 2.40 DM respectively. Insel produces 
coloured editions at 3 DM of which Holbein, d.J., Bildnisse, 24 col. illus. 
provides an example. The binding is rather weak, the paper fair while the 
illustrations are of good register. It is in the field of colour reproduction 
that the pre-war level is matched, if not excelled, as in the Piperdruck of 
Witz, K., Klage unter dem Kreuz, 35 DM. That these prints are loose need be 
no disadvantage, for individuals they can be framed to taste, for a library 
they can be lent as is done in Edinburgh Public Library. With the advances 
in photographic technique and miniature book production it is surprising 
that so little has been done on microcarding. 

Post-war technical recovery in Western Germany finds its reflection in 
such practical manuals as Fasol, Th., Was ist Leder?, Franckh, 1954, 20 DM. 
Illustrations are full and there are 59 actual samples of fine leather. Paper and 
binding are excellent, the printing, in Roman face, graceful. The advertise- 
ment afforded to the firms mentioned may account for the price. Technical 
dictionaries are numerous, compiled often jointly by a subject specialist and 
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linguist at lector or lecturer level. None seems to mention the possibilities 
of MT (mechanical translation) which can now be applied to technical texts, 
edited or not. Deficiencies in theoretical science are being remedied. The 
lacuna in thermodynamics which has existed since 1930 has now been filled 
by Planck, M., Thermodynamik, tote Auflage von M. von Laue, De Gruyter, 
1954, front. (port.), 22 DM. This is a basic work in the concept of entropy. 
To workers interested in the polarity of modern science it may be of interest 
that Goethe, J. W. von, Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften appear as a separate 
volume of the recent Hamburger Ausgabe at 15 DM. The bibliography is 
most useful. 

Scholarship has changed to some new fields since the war, as in Schoeps, 
Hans J., Philosemitismus im Barock: Religions- und geistesgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen, Mohr, 1952, 22.50 DM. This binding is merely paper but the 
printing is more expensive than pre-war. In the business world the costs of 
printing have been met by economical typewritten printing multilithed as in 
Meyer-Marsilius, H. J., Verkauf — Investition — Produktion, Lose-Blatt-Samm- 
lung, Dt. Wirtschaftsdienst, 1955, 13.80 DM. The loose leaf format makes 
for easy intercalation; content and form are in harmony, although the 
bibliographical citation could be based on the form in a scholar’s dissertation 
with advantage. 

The loose leaf format systematically arranged is one of the features of the 
exhibition pointing to the future, such a work is Handbuch der Montan Union, 
Agenor, 1955, $v, 148.60 DM. Upon this work the activities of the 
European coal and steel union will be based in future. Each section is self- 
contained and paginated by section. The technical problem of printing has 
been well overcome. The section on production is, as yet, blank. 

A glimpse into the past is given by Dr. Taubert of the Bérsenverein, Bueh 
und Buchhandel in Zahlen, Ausgabe 1954, in a statistical quantitative com- 
parison between book prices pre- and post-war. The norm 100 is taken as 
1936. Book prices 1954 at an average of 7.80 DM=156; paper= 326; 
printing= 192; processing=217. The general cost of living stands at 251. 
In Eastern Germany it would seem that book prices are more favourable, 
that there are fewer publishers and larger circulations (24 times as great as 
in the West). As a standard it might be taken that a secondary teacher earns 
700 DM monthly with rationed food cheaper by 20 per cent and unrationed 
2-3 times dearer than in the West. Writers have 14 per cent tax deducted at 
source but nothing further. Only a close examination of the books them- 
selves could, however, form a true basis of comparison. 








RECENT KAFKA CRITICISM — A SURVEY 
BY H. S. Reiss 


Tue high tide of enthusiasm for Kafka has undoubtedly ebbed away. Recent 
critics no longer think it necessary to push him at any cost, and scholars, 
now less influenced by the latest fashion in literary taste, are turning to a 
more sober appraisal of his work so that, in the end, he should find a more 
secure place in the history of German literature. It is perhaps not surprising 
that interest in Kafka has been so widespread and sensational; for, since 
anxiety is the keynote of his writing, many critics have found in his work an 
imaginative representation of the anxieties which they themselves have 
known in our troubled times and have thus identified their own emotions 
with the fears and obsessions experienced by his characters. In addition, 
Kafka is often so obscure, his imagery so vague, his language so ambiguous, 
the reasoning of his characters so involved and his situations capable of being 
interpreted so variously, that his work lends itself to endless speculation. 
Others have considered Kafka not as a creative writer, but as a metaphysician 
and completely misunderstood his artistic intention. Heinz Politzer’ and 
Friedrich Beissner* are, therefore, right in attacking those who seek to 
subordinate the events and sayings in his work to their own preoccupations. 
Although this kind of approach is invalid and has damaged Kafka’s reputa- 
tion as a serious writer it has, however, also aroused interest in his work and 
extended his reading public. Time should prove that Kafka is too significant 
a writer not to survive the vicissitudes of his literary reputation. 

There have been various brands of Kafka enthusiasts. The most influential 
ones have been those who interpreted Kafka entirely in quasi-theological 
and quasi-metaphysical terms. Foremost among them has been Max Brod. 
The debt which all students of Kafka owe to Brod is so great that all his 
observations deserve the most sympathetic attention. After all, but for him, 
at least four-fifths of Kafka’s work would have been destroyed. Had he 
burned the posthumous papers Kafka would scarcely be remembered, or if 
he were, he would probably be ranked as a writer of promise who composed 
some startling short stories, the full significance of which might easily have 
escaped us. It is, therefore, unfortunate that it should have become almost a 
habit among critics to disparage Brod.* His picture of Kafka is undoubtedly 
coloured by his friendship for Kafka, by what Kafka means to him and by 
his belief that Kafka had a message for our times. This view has misled 
those who listened to Brod’s comments rather than Kafka’s writings. To 
Brod’s belief in Kafka as a prophet and exemplary figure, must be added the 
reverence with which he testifies to Kafka’s personality. In this respect, 
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Kafka’s influence on his friends is borne out by their reminiscences and, 
notably, by Gustav Janouch’s remarkable conversations with Kafka. We 
may, indeed, view Kafka differently from Brod; for Brod is, in the last resort, 
not concerned with Kafka’s works as literary works of art, but with his ideas. 
The title of Brod’s last two books on Kafka reveals this clearly, for he called 
them Franz Kafkas Glauben und Lehre (Winterthur, 1948; Munich, 1951) 
and Franz Kafka als wegweisende Gestalt (St. Gallen, n.d.). Those whose main 
concern 1s literary criticism or literary history are, of course, unable to assent 
to this approach on methodological grounds. Much of what Brod says is 
thus on the fringe of our interest in Kafka. Brod’s contribution to our 
knowledge of Kafka’s life is, however, always valuable, constantly throwing 
new light on Kafka the man, as an additional chapter to his biography 
shows.’ Doubts have, however, been cast on Brod’s editorial competence. 
He has been accused of negligence in the actual task of editing the works* 
and even of a radically mistaken arrangement of some of the posthumous 
works.’ His recollection of dates of composition and his comments on 
Kafka's artistic intentions have been subjected to severe scrutiny. The 
result of this has been to prove him guilty of, at least, contradictory 
statements. 

Edwin Muir has greatly influenced English and American Kafka criticism. 
Kafka’s principal English translator has similarly stressed Kafka’s spiritual 
message.* Many other commentators have followed in the wake of Brod 
and Muir, either elaborating their views or seeking to refute them. It must 
here suffice to draw attention to a few of the more outstanding contributions 
to that strand of Kafka criticism, most of which are easily accessible in the 
anthology (of writings on Kafka) entitled The Kafka Problem? which pro- 
vides a fair sample of the state of Kafka criticism shortly after the end of the 
war. Many of the articles are slight. In some cases, one wonders whether 
the essayist ever read Kafka in the original German, but they appear under 
some famous names and a number of them contain interesting observations. 
Albert Camus sees in Kafka a protagonist of the existentialist philosophy of 
the absurd which has affinities with his own writings.'*° W.H. Auden also 
insists on the metaphysical character of Kafka’s work.'! The titles of other 
contributions indicate their approach: we find “Kafka and Kierkegaard’,'? 
‘The Trial and the theology of crisis’,** “Faith and vocation’,'* “The Tragedy 
of Faithlessness’,1* “The economy of chaos’.** Other symposia on Kafka 
were published in the Quarterly Review of Literature’? and in Focus'* and 
proceeded on similar lines. 

Herbert Tauber’s study of Kafka’s work’® is also metaphysical in outlook. 
It has all the advantages and disadvantages of a Ph.D. thesis (for the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich). Dr. Tauber discusses in turn Kafka’s individual works and 
seeks to offer explanations of their meaning, but he shows next to no 
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awareness of Kafka’s art. Erich Heller, indeed, in his essay “The world of 
Franz Kafka’, shows an understanding of the imaginative character of 
Kafka’s work.** But he is, in the main, concerned with interpreting Kafka 
in terms of a specific view of ‘the history of the human mind. While Pro- 
fessor Heller has much of interest to say on the nature of Kafka’s spiritual 
struggles and offers not a few striking remarks on the originality of Kafka’s 
writing, his over-simplified view of the history of ideas often spoils his 
argument. 

Kafka has had quite a vogue in France where, on the whole, he has been 
viewed as a thinker rather than as an artist; Camus was only the most 
notable writer to write about him. Essays on Kafka appeared in many of the 
leading literary magazines such as L’ Arche, Cahiers du Sud, Critique,** a few 
monographs were also published. Michel Carouges in his Franz Kafka 
(Paris, 1948) is, despite an informative opening chapter on Kafka’s art, 
mainly interested in the content of his work, for he sets out to expound 
aspects of his work that touch upon society, sex, family relations and religion. 
Likewise Robert Rochefort’s Kafka ou l’irréducible espoir (Paris, 1947) aims at 
writing a kind of spiritual history and inner biography of Kafka. He claims 
that Kafka had voluntarily taken upon himself the role of a modern Job; 
the evidence upon which he bases his argument is extremely flimsy. André 
Nemeth, whose Kafka ou le mystére juif (Paris, 1947) was translated from 
the Hungarian by Victor Hintz, sees in Kafka the prototype of a Jewish 
writer and thinker. Mr. Nemeth briefly analyses the novels and longer 
stories with great skill and occasionally elucidates obscure passages, but his 
main concern is to elaborate Kafka’s philosophy of religion. Kafka, for him, 
is a man who has rebelled against the powers that be, since they wish to 
separate him from God. Even R. Dauvin, in his scholarly article on Der 
Prozess** is predominantly interested in the ideas of the novel. 

In Germany Kafka was virtually unknown until after the war, owing to 
the political and racial hatred fostered by the Nazi regime. With the end 
of German intellectual isolation Kafka was again published in Germany 
and critics and scholars took an increasing interest in him. The prevalent 
first reaction was, perhaps inevitably, quasi-metaphysical, following an only 
too well-established trend of German writing on literature. Max Bense’s 
Theorie Kafkas (Cologne, 1951), for instance, is rather an account of the 
author’s own ‘metaphysics’ of literature than of Kaf ka’s creative work. 
For Professor Bense, Kafka illustrates the development of metaphysics, and 
he seeks to show affinities with Heidegger (pp. 67, etc.). Important periodi- 
cals such as Die Neue Rundschau,?* Merkur?* and Hochland?* also evaluate 
Kafka the thinker rather than the creative artist. Giinther Anders’s rather 
clever, though highly controversial, book Franz Kafka, Pro and Contra 
(Munich, 1951) affords a good example of this tendency. For Mr. Anders, 
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Kafka was a nihilistic writer, therefore a precursor of “Nazi philosophy’ 
whose thought was to be condemned outright. This book so greatly angered 
Max Brod that he publicly accused Anders of a complete misinterpretation, 
in an article which he significantly entitled ‘Die Ermordung einer Puppe 
namens Franz Kafka’.** Polemics, too, is the keynote of Hermann Pong’s 
comments*? on Kafka whom he considers as the prototype of modern 
ambivalence of which he strongly disapproves. He, therefore, attacks the 
thesis of Walter Muschg,** who had called Kafka the only consecrated 
poet of the age. Josef Miihlberger, however, sees in Kafka a religious 
figure.** 

Mr. Anders verges upon a sociological interpretation of Kafka’s work. 
In this approach he has some forerunners in Rudolf Fuchs,** Edwin Berry 
Bergum,*! Egon Vietta** and Max Lemer,** who similarly sought to discern 
affinities between Kafka’s work and his social background. The latter 
approach is also predominant in Pavel Eisner’s Franz Kafka and Prague.** 
Mr. Eisner maintains that Kafka’s work is above all valuable as a social 
document, for it records the world of Jewish intellectuals in pre-1938 
Prague, a world which is now dead. However, he considerably overstates 
his case. Quite a few critics have stressed the Jewish roots of Kafka’s themes 
and mode of presentation, but not infrequently do they infer more than 
the evidence warrants.** 

Given the close interrelation between Kafka’s life and work it was inevit- 
able that he would attract those who base their study of literature on the 
methods of psychology, especially of psychoanalysis. The most startling 
exponent of this approach in recent years has been Charles Neider, though 
his book The Frozen Sea** is hardly less extreme than Helmut Kaiser’s Franz 
Kafkas Inferno published in Vienna as early as 1931. Mr. Neider rather un- 
charitably indicts other Kafka critics whom he dubs ‘the Cabalists’ because 
their comments obscure Kafka’s real intention. He then puts forward the 
astounding claim that he has discovered the secret key to Kafka’s work, a key 
so carefully concealed by that most tantalizingly secretive of all writers that 
no explicit reference is to be found in any of his writings, even in his diaries 
or letters. According to Mr. Neider, it was Kafka’s aim to elaborate 
Freudian psychoanalytical theory in his work. For him, Kafka’s writing is 
full of sexual symbols, which he finds everywhere in the opening scene of 
Der Prozess. He comments: 


The pleats, pockets, buttons and belt of the first warder are all sexual symbols. 
Others are nightshirt, underwear, thirtieth birthday (use of trinity), dipping 
bread and butter into honey pot, pincushion, grouping objects around the 
candle, uniforms, the inspector and the two warders (three), the three young 
men, the inspector's ‘hard round hat’ which he places carefully on his head 
‘as if he were trying it on for the first time’, K.’s hat, et cetera. (p. 154) 
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If Mr. Neider’s method was applied to his own work, the following passage 
might suggest that his study, too, could be explained in terms of a secret key: 


To accept unquestioningly an artist’s pronouncements about his work is the 
height of gullibility. The history of literary hoaxes is proof of this — not to 
speak of an artist's sincere delusions concerning himself. (p. 183) 


The bias of Paul Goodman’s Kafka’s Prayer (New York, 1947) is also 
mainly psychoanalytical. Like Neider, Mr. Goodman treats Kafka’s writings 
as if they were a code that could be de ciphered with a Freudian key. To this, 
he adds a dose of a pseudo-theological interpretation and claims that Kaf ka, 
though not a master-theologian (p. 52) was at least a very remarkable one 
and certainly a greater theologian than Kierkegaard (p. 36)! Written in 
what is often obscure and turgid English and based, as the author admits 
in the preface, on a poor knowledge of German, this book cannot be taken 
very seriously. Other instances of the psychoanalytical approach are Erich 
Fromm’s study of symbolic language and Joachim Seypel’s account of the 
animal images in Kafka, while Frederick T. Hoffman discusses Freud’s 
influence on Kafka.*? 

There have been, of course, studies of Kafka which do not belong to any 
specific school of thought, but which seek to give an objective account. 


Hannah Arendt’s essay** is gratifyingly sensitive and balanced. Austin | 


Warren supplies a sensible evaluation of the stature of Kafka,?* while Edmund 
Wilson is, as is to be expected, brilliant and impressive when he ‘debunks’ 
the Kafka fashion and seeks to reduce our view of Kafka’s achievement to 
saner proportions.*® He provides a refreshing antidote; though in order to 
achieve his aim he underrates Kafka more than is perhaps just. 


; . : : | 
The present author's Franz Kafka, eine Betrachtung seines Werkes** was 


intended as a critical study of Kafka’s work and of his achievement as a 
creative writer. Its aim was to give a concise account of both Kafka’s thought 
and art. In retrospect, however, it would appear that the value of the book 
might have been enhanced if a closer integration of both content and form 
of Kafka’s work had been attempted. 

Serious Kafka scholarship i is slowly coming into its own. Studies based on 
the method of comparative literature have been especially valuable. Maurice 
Gravier in a closely reasoned analysis seeks to indicate the affinities between 
Kafka and Strindberg.*? Kafka who was greatly influenced by Strindberg 
is, like him, a stranger who has lost contact with his environment. More 
attractive still is the concise essay by Idris Parry** in which he stresses the 
close parallel which both Gogol’s and Kafka’s imaginative representation of 
obsession reveal. Rudolf Kassner’s essay on Swift, Gogol and Kafka offers 
interesting perspectives. ‘** Max Brod points out the affinity of Das Schloss 
to Bozena Némcova’s The Grandmother. ‘8 Slighter studies compare Kafka 
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to Dostoievski,** to Dickens,*? to Lessing and Vigny,‘* to Pascal,*® who are 
seen as religious satirists, to Rex Warner,*® and even to Charlie Chaplin.** 
An attempt by Erich A. Albrecht to trace the literary origins of Ein Landarzt 
to tales about country doctors in Balzac, Flaubert, Turgenev and Carossa is 
not entirely convincing.*? Peter Demetz provides a lucid account of Kafka’s 
reception in England,** whilst Ilse Meidinger-Geise tells of Kafka’s influence 
on recent German writers.** 

Some interesting conclusions have resulted from the study of individual 
works. F. D. Luke supplies a penetrating psychological analysis of Die 
Verwandlung.** Mr. Luke’s essay has the great merit ‘of treating the story 
as an aesthetic whole. He sees it as a ‘Familienkatastrophe’ taking place on 
two levels, the primitive or infantile level and the moral adult one where 
aesthetic and moral judgments are relevant. He also points out the dramatic 
effect of its tripartite division. Other writings of Kafka: Der Bau,** Blumfeld, 
ein alterer Junggeselle,*? Das Ehepaar,** Gibs Auf!** In der Strafkolonie,*° 
Josefine oder das Mausevolk,** Ein Bericht fiir eine Akademie,*? Ein a 
kiinstler,®* Eine kleine Frau,** Auf der Galerie, Eine kaiserliche Botschaft, Vo 
dem Gesetz,** Briefe an pee a 66 and his aphorisms, °7 have attracted cout 
attention. Heinz Politzer has written a penetrating study of Kafka’s Brief an 
den Vater. This letter, Professor Politzer suggests, enables us to grasp how 
Kafka used the biographical data of his life to comment upon his writings, 
and used his writings to comment upon his life. It shows Kafka ‘infatuated 
by words and images, their cadence and their ambivalence’.** 

Fritz Schaufelberger in an essay on Kafka’s prose fragments‘? suggests 
that their fragmentary character is the keynote of his work. The present 
author analyses Der Schlag ans Hoftor and Die Priifung’® on the basis of their 
structure and language and discovers a continuous oscillation between moods 
of hope and despair as characteristic of Kaf ka’s mode of writing. In another 
article he assesses the function of humour in Kafka’s work by studying it in 
its specific context.?# 

Clemens Heselhaus in Kafkas Erzahlformen’*? considers the genre to which 
Kafka’s writings belong. He classes it as Anti-Marchen, basing his termino- 
logy on André Jolles’s Einfache Formen (Halle, 1931). He calls the Anti- 
Marchen a form of narrative which, in contradistinction to the Marchen, 
reveals the hero’s failure to attain the goal of his quest — a view not unlike 
that held by W. H. Auden.”* While, then, Kafka’s work represents an 
accusation against the world itself, this accusation is counterbalanced by 
the important role the parable plays in Kafka’s work. Professor Heselhaus’s 
formulations, however, tend to over-subtlety, and to mar his undoubted 
insight into Kafka’s work. The same defect also spoils the, often, very rele- 
vant argument of Wilhelm Emrich who argues that it may even be necessary 
to modify aesthetic theory in order to do justice to Kat ka.** In another essay 
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Professor Emrich’* maintains that Kafka’s world appears so strange and 
enigmatic because he seeks to depict it from an Archimedean point of view 
outside space and time. Man’s imprisonment in the world is revealed, but 
Kafka’s vision of truth and freedom radiates through the distortions which 
everyday life entails. Eugene Reed also discusses the moral implications of 
some of Kafka’s writings,’* but, like Professor Emrich, he avoids a too ex- 
clusive ‘metaphysical’ interpretation by an awareness of the formal aspects 
of Kafka’s work. This applies equally to the approach of Fritz Martini who 
in a chapter of Das Wagnis der Sprache, a study of modern German prose, 
bases his interpretation on a characteristic section from Das Schloss." Pro- 
fessor Martini notes the prosaic character of Kafka’s language, the absence 
from his work of the poetically beautiful or of the fullness of ordinary life 
but he also stresses his power as an observer and his capacity to view himself 
as if he were another. It is part of this thesis that Kafka is yet another 
instance of a modern writer who seeks to shape his experience of life in the 
form of his creative prose. 

Friedrich Beissner in a booklet, Der Erzahler Franz Kafka,’* draws atten- 
tion to the function of the narrator in Kafka’s writings. He maintains that 
Kafka’s narrative points to a new phase in the development of the European 
novel, for it allows the narrator to identify himself with the hero, but also 
with the reader and even makes of the reader a part of the story.”* Kafka’s 
appeal, in his view, depends to a large extent on this technique. 

Pride of place among recent Kafka studies belongs to Herman Uytter- 
sprot’s Zur Struktur von Kafkas “Der Prozess’ .*° In this detailed study he has 
raised some fundamental problems of Kafka scholarship which have pre- 
viously been ignored. He advances the interesting hypothesis that Max 
Brod’s arrangement of that novel is in many important respects mistaken. 
His argument is thorough and lucid, and is firmly based on internal evidence, 
particularly on the time factor. In his view, it was Kaf ka’s aim to compose a 
carefully planned work and to tell the story of the gradual entanglement of 
the hero in his trial. Professor Uyttersprot has discovered that the events of 
the novel cannot be fitted into the time interval between Kafka’s thirtieth 
and thirty-first birthday within the present framework. In order to make 
this possible he was constrained to rearrange the chapters. Consequently 
he was also able to include the fragments which Brod classes as paralipomena, 
thus giving weight to his argument. The more the novel advances the more, 
in accordance with this rearrangement of the chapters, does Josef K. get 
involved with his case, and the less does he occupy himself with his work. 
Finally his death reveals the reverse of the situation depicted in the opening 
scene where he is only beginning to be case-conscious. In a further article* 
Professor Uyttersprot extends his hypothesis to other works of Kafka and 
argues that they all possess a definite pattern: a sudden opening, a turning- 
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point, usually caused by a letter or document, and the denouement which is 
always the death of the hero. In this article he specifically casts doubts upon 
Max Brod’s interpretation of Amerika and suggests, basing his view on a 
diary-entry, that this novel was to end in the death of its hero. Professor 
Uyttersprot’s analysis is always fascinating, thorough and perceptive, reveal- 
ing a profound understanding of Kafka. If one has some reservations about 
his hypotheses — he stakes his claims no higher and wisely refrains from 
making dogmatic statements — it is firstly because he gives perhaps too little 
credence to Max Brod’s statements. Although it is quite possible that 
Brod’s memory may have failed him, one should hesitate before refusing to 
accept his word on such important statements that Kafka said that Das 
Naturtheater von Oklahoma was the last chapter of Amerika. Yet even so it is 
proper to be sceptical about Brod’s pronouncements on matters of detail. 
Secondly, the fact that Kafka did not finish his novels suggests that he may 
not have had finally decided on their structure; of course, the manuscripts 
may, when they become generally available, yield more definite evidence. 
Reluctance to commit oneself to any one hypothesis may prove to be the 
wisest course, and two or more interpretations of the structure of a Kafka 
novel may be possible, none of which need run counter to the author’s 
intention since any one of them might have been realized in his final arrange- 
ment. It is also possible that Professor Uyttersprot’s arrangement of Der 
Prozess reveals the original conception of the novel while Brod’s reveals a 
later one which was never completely carried out. And again, Kafka may 
have composed the individual chapters without paying attention to their 
chronological sequence, though this is less likely.. Professor Uyttersprot has 
thus opened a fruitful line of Kafka study and the alternate readings of Der 
Prozess might well have to be accepted as variants of which every reader 
should take note. 

Space prevents discussion of every instance of recent Kafka criticism. 
Indeed, there may well be contributions which have escaped the reviewer's 
notice.** It remains only to acknowledge such useful guides to Kafka-Forschung 
as Heinz Politzer’s ‘Probleme und Problematik der Kafka-Forschung’,* 
Paul Kurt Ackermann’s ‘A history of critical writing on Kafka’,** Angel 
Flores’s ‘bibliography’ of writings by, and on, Kafka,** and Klaus W. Jonas’s 
‘Franz Kafka, an American Bibliography .** There is, however, no need to 
be dismayed by the spate of Kafka literature. It is in the nature of critical 
investigations that views or hypotheses are put forward which may or may 
not stand the test of time. A new phase of Kafka criticism has now been 
reached, and the period of the terribles simplificateurs (of Kafka) has probably 
been left behind. Kafka may no longer be in the ‘fashion’, and this is no 
great loss. But Kafka need not therefore become the sole property of 
Germanisten.*” On the contrary, some of the less ambitious critical studies 
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should deepen and refine our understanding of Kafka without producing a 
decline of his reading public. 


Owing to unavoidable delay in the publication of this survey it has been 
possible to append a note on Kafka-scholarship in 1955. Attention was 
focused on individual aspects of his work. E. W. Tedlock, in his valuable 
comparative study of Kafka’s Amerika and Dickens's David Copperfield argues 
that Kafka felt for David Copperfield one of those affinities of the sensibility 
and the imagination that are stimulating and subtly enriching. In his view, 
Kafka was influenced by the moral ambiguity and the technique of the 
grotesque in Dickens's work.** . A comparative study of a different kind is 
undertaken by Heinz Politzer in whose view affinities between Kafka, Rilke 
and Werfel exist which are a result of their Prague origins.** Peter Demetz 
also probes into Kafka’s social background when he discusses similarities 
between Kafka, Freud and Husserl in the light of their Jewish family history.*° 
The present author examines the work of Thomas Mann, Kafka and Musil 
with a view to exploring stylistic and structural trends in modern German 
fiction.*t Other comparisons reveal a more metaphysical approach. In this 
vein, Neville Braybrooke compares Kafka to Saint Teresa** while Robert 
Ulshéfer compares Die Verwandlung to Thomas Mann’s Tod in Venedig, 
Borchert’s Kurzgeschichten and Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea.* 

Several individual tales such as Der Nachbar,** Ein Landarzt,®* Auf der 
Galerie,** Der Kiibelreiter’’ are subjected to a more detailed analysis. Meno 
Spann ventures into quite a different field: he seeks to establish the date of 
composition of Forschungen eines Hundes, Ein Hungerkiinstler and Der Bau.°* 
Augusta Walker examines the scope of allegory using Der Bau as an example 
of her theory. 
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EMINENT EUROPEAN: AN APPROACH TO THE WORK OF 
RUDOLF PANNWITZ 


BY Lutz WELTMANN 


Du dort, Garten-Eiland Calamotta, 

tragst dein weisses Haus in heiterem Lichtglanz 
friedlich still, ganz nahe mir voriiber. 

Aus ihm tritt jetzt der deutsche Dichter-Denker 

in den Schatten heilig-ernsten Oelbaums. 

Sitzend dort: eine rote Rose beschauend: 

sinnt er iiber des Kosmos Glut-Gesetze. 

Strenger Richter sein Geist! Es traumt sich die Seele 
eine Heimat unter der deutschen Eiche. 


With these words Alfred Mombert pictured — in Sfaira, der Alte — a con- 
genial mind. Rudolf Pannwitz was born at Crossen, a small Brandenburg 
town, seventy-five years ago, not far from Frankfurt-on-Oder which was 
the native place of Heinrich von Kleist. 

It is tempting to imagine that Pannwitz, member of a family of com- 
moners, might, after all, be of the same blood as Kleist’s mother Juliana von 
Pannwitz: always aiming high he sometimes tried to pile Pelion on Ossa 
until, in his novel Das neue Leben, which borrowed its title from Dante, but 
rather emulates Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre and Stifter’s Nachsommer, he 
was on the road to that Goethean serene wisdom which is so noticeable in 
Pannwitz's later works. 

Media in vita he settled down in a landscape where Slavonic and Hellenic 
civilizations met, not anticipating that the garden island off the Dalmatian 
coast was to be a junction of his life. He thought — in the words of the 
‘Meister’ in Das neue Leben (1927) that there he could be ‘more of a German 
than amongst the Germans’, an utterance which has a Hélderlin-like ring — 
but Calamotta became a place of voluntary exile after his refusal to sign a 
declaration pledging the loyalty of the Poets’ Section of the Prussian 
Academy of Arts to the new regime. 

After the Second World War Rudolf Pannwitz settled in the Ticino. The 
books he wrote in Switzerland, six of them works of the thinker and two 
works of the poet, form a coherent group. Both series belong together, the 
poet's vision guiding the thinker and the thinker’s insight aiding the poet, 
but if Pannwitz calls his writings works of a Centaur: he does not mean 
that the two products of his creative impulse are unmethodically mixed. 
Moreover, the Centaur Cheiron, the healer and the tutor of the heroes Jason 
and Achilles, should come to our minds rather than the ferryman Charon 
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when we are thinking of Pannwitz, for some histories of literature shelve 
him as an exponent of the Charon, though his association with that movement 
was short-lived and Otto zur Linde’s influence, however formative, only 
transitional. 

Pannwitz considers himself in the first instance a poet, a claim we are 
easily inclined to overlook in view of the impressive quantity and topical 
quality of his “Gedankenwerk’. Yet being neither a poet in an ivory tower 
nor an esoteric wizard, he not only sacrificed personal or formal perfection 
in order to issue works he thought beneficial for his contemporaries. He 
even put off his “Dichtung’ again and again in order to present that kind of 
‘Lebenshilfe’ which the day demanded and which he was, and is, so well 
qualified to offer. 

Thus the author of the Dionysische Tragédien (1913) became, after Ger- 
many’ defeat in 1918, the spokesman of German self-realization in his 
European-minded Deutsche Lehre (1919). This was a poet’s book which 
recalls Nietzsche’s prophetic style while his pamphlets Deutschland und 
Europa (1918) and Europa (1920) were forerunners of Graf Coudenhove 
Calergi’s Paneuropa. At the end of World War II the man who had again 
advocated a European policy in his booklet Die deutsche Idee Europa (1931) 
faced a situation repeating itself and requiring both stock-taking and 
warning. 

The first fruit of his life in Switzerland, which made him, after twenty 
years spent in solitude, more communicative, was the treatise Das Weltalter 
und die Politik (Origo Verlag, Ziirich, 1948). “Weltalter’ is an ever recurring 
term in Pannwitz’s philosophy, nor is the idea of a Periodos and its course 
absent from his poetical works: “Weltalter’ is, for instance, the theme of his 
tale Orplid (1923), inspired by MGrike’s novel Maler Nolten, and it appears 
in the title of an epic poem commenced in 1910, Das Kind Aion oder der Ring 
der Zeit. 

This time, however, Pannwitz concerns himself not so much with an 
Aeon as a cosmic event, though this aspect is ever-present, but with a 
diagnosis of our Age, whose changes are marked by the development of 
science and technology; an age full of contrasts and contradictions, bringing 
about, with a rapidity never experienced before, changes of such consequence 
as the discovery of fire, the origin of language, the taming of animals and 
community life. How does man, being a social animal, react and adjust him- 
self to the new perplexities? He finds himself confronted with two types of 
political organization, each attempting to solve the tasks of our time. After 
a thorough scrutiny of both, laying bare the deepest roots of communism 
and dictatorship, Pannwitz visualizes, in his conclusion, the victory of 
democracy — in this “Weltalter’ or the next — without being blind to certain 
of its shortcomings: 
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Die dussere Freiheit muss cine innere erwecken: eine verantwortlich schép- 
ferische . . . Eine Politik, die von der Freiheit des Menschen ausgeht, kann nur 
als eine Religion des Menschen zum Ziele kommen. 


‘Die Freiheit des Menschen’ — this is the title of a still unfinished magnum 
opus of which Die Krisis der europdischen Kultur (1917, republished 1947) 
and Kosmos Atheos (1926) are parts. His next publication Der Friede (1950) 
shows us the author even more intent on resuming the main threads of his 
life’s work: we have in this little book of 184 pages, which is not the sermon 
of a pacifist, but the treatise of a philosopher — and a most persuasive one 
it is — Rudolf Pannwitz in a nutshell: it is the Sibylline book of a septua- 
genarian anxious to make good the loss of those books which are out of 
print and not likely to be republished. Thus Der Friede became Pannwitz’s 
Politeia representing the essence of his thought at its maturest. Now condens- 
ing, now developing some fundamental idea of his, the philosopher keeps 
the theme of peace at the centre of his discussion of such subjects as the crisis 
of man, the new migration of nations (first envisaged by Goethe in 1813), 
the impact of History and Biology, or the concept of Culture. 


Thinking to some purpose, Pannwitz, on the one hand, brings home to 
his fellow-beings that the Ideal cannot be achieved without our facing the 
realities; on the other he clarifies the idea by dealing with the phenomenon 
Peace in the same way as he had done in Logos, Eidos, Bios, reducing philo- 
sophical terms to what they originally meant — before, as Bernard Berenson 
once aptly put it, philosophy took over the function of semantics. (Kosmos, 
Mythos, Chaos, Psyche are other words Pannwitz uses in their purest sense.) 


Believing in man’s freedom, he puts before him the truth that Peace is 
more than the absence of war. His is the choice, but Pannwitz, whose 
philosophy of history is expressed in the statement: “Only what has matured 
in the previous aeon will last in the next’, shows us the political, social, 
commercial and economic factors contributing to war and peace. As it is 
up to the individual to seize an opportunity which is, after all, not altogether 
unfavourable, Pannwitz tackles some problems of education. The wheel 
has turned full circle — it was with pedagogical writings that young Pann- 
witz, experienced both as a private tutor and as a co-worker at Wyneken’s 
and Geheeb’s Wickersdorf, first established his reputation. 


It was another Kairos in Pannwitz’s life that he had, in Switzerland, to 
resort to writing for periodicals and delivering lectures. He succeeded not 
only in making the best of conditions forced upon him, but even in turning 
an instrument of mass education into a medium through which he could 
express what he felt urged to say. He housed his rich harvest in two volumes 
of essays, Der Nihilismus und die werdende Welt (1951) and Beitrage zu einer 
europdischen Kultur (1954). Not planned originally as books, the diverse 
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articles and talks grew to a work in progress, and out of occasional writings 
came an integrated whole. 

The essay “Der Nihilismus und die werdende Welt’ recalls both the 
problem and the method of Die Krisis der europdischen Kultur. In this he had 
traced the beginning of our crisis back to the origin of Greek civilization, 
emancipating itself from the oriental cosmos, and stated, nevertheless, that 
this was a necessary movement towards the Freedom of Man — the leitmotif 
of Pannwitz’s philosophy and poetry. He now analysed the sources of 
Nihilism, in order to find the antidote. Inasmuch as it helps to clear the air, 
Nihilism fulfils a function in our Age, but we must preserve what are the 
constructive and productive forces for the next Weltalter. Therefore Pann- 
witz passes in review those values which are indispensable for the world 
which is coming into being: from the Indian Mahabharata and Sakuntala to 
Homer and Dante, from Hélderlin and Jean Paul to Goethe (his guiding 
star) and on to Nietzsche, whose most faithful disciple he has proved — a 
‘Good European’, commenting on Zarathustra’s education for nobleness, 
and interpreting the often misunderstood ‘Uebermensch’ not as a ‘blonde 
Bestie’, but as representing the next development in man. The book 
Trilogie des Lebens (1929) is the disciple’s most moving and eloquent poetical 
tribute to his master. 

His Beitrage zu einer europdischen Kultur complement his previous essays. 
History and politics are in the foreground of this important work, ranging 
from Zarathustra, Alexander and Caesar to Attila, the Decline of the 
Ancient World and Russia after Stalin. But the arts come within its scope as 
well, for Pannwitz follows Nietzsche’s maxim: “Die Wissenschaft unter der 
Optik des Kiinstlers zu sehen, die Kunst aber unter der des Lebens.’ The 
section ‘Psychology and Mythology’ is particularly illuminating, as the 
philosopher Pannwitz is, at the same time, the poet who has adopted the 
myths Marchen von den beiden Briidern (Egyptian), Das namenlose Werk 
(Gilgamesh), Der Gott (Krishna), Logos (St. John), Psyche (Cupid and 
Psyche), Faustus und Helena, and others. Another group is devoted to Plato, 
Leonardo and Claude Lorrain, with whom the lyric poet of Urblick and 
Landschaftsgedichte has a special affinity. After dealing with such a topical 
problem as the position of a poet in his time — choosing his examples from 
Dante, Walther von der Vogelweide, Hélderlin, George, Verwey, Brezina 
and from his own Zeitgedicht — Pannwitz goes on, in his final chapter, start- 
ing with the Einstein-Samuel controversy, to bridge the gap that separates 
the tendencies of our time from the cosmological outlook of the Ionian 
philosophers. 

In the same year, Rudolf Pannwitz edited Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
treatise Ueber die Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des Staates. His interest in works 
of the past is never antiquarian and his introduction is typical of the way in 
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which he approaches them. In this case he links up Goethe's age of humanity 
and our Welfare State, involving the dangers of bureaucracy, despotism and 
dictatorship. 

It is the task of Homo Europaeus to prevent such pitfalls. Untiringly 
expressing his faith in him and defining the part Europe has still to play 
not only as a product of history, but as a synthesis of an experience more 
than a thousand years old, Pannwitz strives for the emergence of a Europe 
where the idea of humanism and the ideal of humanity coincide. In a recent 
lecture, Aufgaben Europas (Angelsachsen-Verlag, Bremen), he pointed out 
why and how our continent placed as it is between the giants America and 
Russia must hold its own: 


Europa muss im Geiste seiner gemeinsamen Aufgaben wirken und iiber- 
staatlich sich einigen. Die Gesinnung ist dabei wichtiger als der Vertrag und 
die Verfassung. 


His Landschaftsgedichte (Stifterbibliothek, Salzburg, 1954) are selected from 
the poetic output of fifty years. An earlier publication, Urblick, 1926, 
revealed the poet, who had subjected himself to George’s discipline, at the 
peak of his powers even then: 


Sein Gedicht erkannte ich als eine Vollendung (nicht etwa alle seine Gedichte 
als vollendet) unter die man, als erreichte Norm, nicht mehr sinken diirfe.* 


Pannwitz’s landscape poems are no mere descriptions, or rather they are 
not descriptions at all, but visions and invocations. Tapping the rocks with 
his geological hammer, he makes the metallic veins resound within. To his 
Urblick corresponds his Urwort, his verse being a rare combination of plas- 
ticity and musicality: 


APRIL 


Es fiel ein linder regen 

Der hat es griin gemacht. 

Nun schaut entlang den wegen 
Die sonne noch/ und gegen 
Strémt kiihl die schwarze nacht. 


Auf allen strassen stehen 
Die fenster auf/ von haus 
Zu haus gespriche gehen 
Und aus den fenstern sehen 
Die menschen lang hinaus. 


Im blauen funkelt leise 
Der goldne abendstern. 
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Verwischt die bunten gleise. 
Es dunkelt, seine reise 
Beginnt das licht des Herrn. 


Gefahrten ziehn zu heeren. 
Aufrauscht der tiefe strom. 
Die nebel wehn zu meeren. 
Das land vertaucht im leeren 
Und blau gestirnten dom. 


His latest book Konig Laurin (1956), a very free adaptation of a Middle 
High German epic, might have been conceived at the same time as the 
Mythen (1919-21), numbered from One to Ten, but omitting Four. A 
passage in his Deutsche Lehre reads: 


Nicht schlecht erfundene Geschicke schlecht erfundener Gestalten sollen 
schlecht beschrieben werden, sondern die grossen Wirklichen und die Wirk- 
lichkeit der grossen Wirklichen sollen Ursage werden. 


It must have pleased Pannwitz to hit upon a theme where history and 
mythology are interwoven; where the destiny of nations serves as a back- 
ground and the Ostrogoths meet the armies of the West; where the indi- 
vidual is beset with tragedy and has to choose between breaking an oath and 
committing a crime; where Laurin is kindred to the Elf-King Oberon- 
Alberich and at home in the Celtic demesne of poetry; where his bride, 
Giine, an Urbild (“das Weib’), fled from the world of man to the under- 
world of the dwarfs, guardians of the still earth-bound psyche; where Hilde- 
brant is a sort of a self-portrait — a warner sharing with Laurin “das gréssere 
Geheimnis, ein Allgedachtnis’ and a man who cannot remain inactive when 
disaster is imminent: and where Dietrich von Bern, instrumental in the 
destruction of Laurin’s kingdom, lives at the end of a Weltzeit. 

As Pannwitz’s Dionysische Tragédien transcended literature, anticipating 
what was to come, with prophetic vision, so too his verse epic, though it 
can be enjoyed as a tale without any deeper meaning, is an epilogue to the 
time we have just been living through. Though Rudolf Pannwitz’s Swiss 
writings represent only a minute fraction of his huge work, they fulfil his 
aim: “Das Alte kann nur durch das entsprechende. .. Neue getragen werden. * 
We have entered the atrium of an imposing building and can move to its 
centre, his words about C. G. Jung (‘Jungs Werk ist sehr umfangreich . . . 
Da alles aus dem Leben stammt, kann man iiberall anfangen’*) also applying 
to him. 

He has completed, on his Dalmatian island, the epics Die heiligen Gesdnge 
der Hyperboraer and Der Dichter und die Blaue Blume and reshaped earlier 
poetic works ‘raising them to the level of new mastery’, thus filling the 
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blanks on his poetical map of Europe: most of the themes announced in his 
theoretical writings are repeated in his poetry. More than that, whilst 
writing Das neue Leben, this universal mind whose thought ranges from Zur 
Formenkunde der Kirche to Staatslehre and Die Entstehung der Geschlechter 
found new means of self-expression: his drawings, Dalmatinische Einsam- 
keiten, recall the simplicity of outline of the drawings of the Sung Dynasty, 
and the new vocal music he composed for Goethe’s poems is no negligible 
accomplishment either — the self-taught dilettante created a five-tone har- 
mony based upon laws known to the Presoctatic philosophers and in 
Ancient China.* 

The way in which Dante had absorbed the oriental elements of European 
culture in his Commedia was an example to Pannwitz. Goethe's religion of 
‘Gottes ist der Orient, Gottes ist der Okzident’— and of the lines that 
follow! — is an integral part of Pannwitz’s Weltanschauung. His writings, his 
drawings, his music — everything aims at the rejuvenation of our civilization 
and professes a new re-ligio leading to a new spiritual relationship between 
East and West. 

Pannwitz’s work confirms Hegel’s saying: ‘Die Wahrheit ist das Ganze.’ 


NOTES 


[ Rudolf Pannwitz’s works have been published by the firm of Hans Carl, Nuremberg, where not stated 
otherwise. ] 

1 From ‘Die Krisis der europaischen Kultur’. 

2 From ‘Nach siebzig Jahren’ (in Das literarische Deutschland, Darmstadt, May 2oth, 1951). 

* From ‘Kulturpidagogische Einfiihrung in mein Werk’. Felix Meiner Verlag, Hamburg, 1931. 

* From a letter to the writer of this article (October 3rd, 1955). 

5 From ‘Beitrage zu einer europiischen Kultur’. 

6 Cf. Erwin Jackle, Rudolf Pannwitz, eine Darstellung seines Weltbilds; Heinrich Ellermann, Hamburg, 
1937. Pannwitz’s Renaissance der Vokalmusik is in keeping with his theory of a new Transcendentale 
Naturphilosophie elaborated in his Kosmos Atheos, ‘wobei Atheos nur die Distanzierung vom indirekt 
Theologischen bedeutet’. 
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THE FRANKFURT ZOO-MAN 
BY Eric PETERS 


Wiru the publication last summer of Dr. Jimek I Presume, the British reading 
public were introduced to the work of Dr. Bernhard Grzimek, the enter- 
prising Director of the Frankfurt Zoo. He has a number of books to his 
credit on the Continent, where they are always eagerly awaited and enjoy 
bumper sales. 

Dr. Jimek I Presume, which was published in German under the title Flug 
ins Schimpansenland, describes a journey the author undertook, in company 
with his then sixteen-year-old son Michael, to the Ivory Coast. They flew 
from Frankfurt, via Paris and Dakar, to Bouaké, setting out thence by truck 
and on foot to the haunts of the hippos and the chimpanzees; ultimately 
returning with a consignment of wild animals — among them a large and 
very temperamental adult male chimpanzee, who caused them much trouble 
in transportation, but who died, alas, soon after reaching European soil! 
On this occasion the caged animals were shipped from an African port, from 
which stage Michael was left in charge, since father returned ahead by air — 
for which he was roundly berated by Mrs. Grzimek when their son en- 
countered trouble en route and his arrival was delayed. 

When Dr. Grzimek visits Africa, it is not for the purpose of bringing home 
imposing trophies of the hunt: the only shooting he does is with camera and 
cine-camera. When he does ‘bag’ any wild animals, these are selected speci- 
mens which he brings back alive for his Zoo. Not all the creatures he cap- 
tures are, however, destined for his Zoo. A visit to his home is liable to be 
an alarming and at all events an unusual experience. One is almost bound to 
encounter chimps, who have the run of the house, and are up to the most 
disconcerting tricks, but are such lovable animals that one cannot really be 
angry with them. There are also, often, less amiable creatures — but these 
are usually confined to their own quarter of the Grzimek household. 

When on his travels, Dr. Grzimek’s interests are not confined to wild 
animals, though these are his first love. His accounts of the natives and their 
customs show a rare understanding for both white men and black, neither 
of which he allows to pull the wool over his eyes. In Dr. Jimek I Presume 
there is a short chapter devoted to his unexpected encounter with a native 
maiden while bathing in an equatorial lake, which is charmingly evocative — 
a little prose poem. 

Dr. Grzimek’s attitude towards wild animals transcends the sympathetic 
interest and concern of the average Zoo-man. He is desperately concerned 
about the threat to their existence and very survival caused by the enormous 
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proliferation of the human race. This, coupled with the white man’s ad- 
vances in medical knowledge which enable him to replace wild animals by 
tame cattle through the near-elimination of the tsetse fly in the African bush 
and its conversion into a vast grazing area, threatens to exterminate the 
relatively few species of wild mammal that have managed to survive the 
ravages of the big-game hunter during the past half-century. All this — and 
the farce of the present-day organized safari which enables the wealthy 
European to fly to Africa for a few days ‘sport’, during which expert 
hunters ‘organize’ things so that he literally cannot miss — is admirably 
described in Grzimek’s No Room for Wild Animals, which was published in 
March this year. Too little has been done, and that too late, Dr. Grzimek 
maintains, to save the wild animals — their fate is sealed! Many species — 
Burchell’s Zebra, Steller’s Cow, the Quagga, the Great Auk and others too 
numerous to list here — are already extinct; others are reduced to a few 
specimens in European Zoos, or in their tens and hundreds are sedulously 
guarded in the controlled Game Reserves of Africa, Australia and Canada. 
But never again will the wild game roam in their hundreds and thousands, 
never again will Cape Province — once literally a Garden of Eden teeming 
with wild life — see the tawny-maned lion, the rhinoceros and the elephant. 

But No Room for Wild Animals is not solely concerned with the survival 
of the wild animals of this earth. It describes an adventurous journey — in a 
distinctly temperamental American-built truck purchased in Leopoldville, 
and once more in company with son Michael, who has meanwhile passed 
his driving test — to that vast and still largely unexplored territory in the 
heart of the African continent, the Belgian Congo. Dr. Grzimek introduces 
us to the hippo, who, to avoid the unwelcome attentions of a couple of 
rivals, regularly seeks shelter in the water in the lee of a motor boat which 
the men are repairing; to the ‘elephant station’ where young elephants are 
trained as hauliers; to the pygmies, whom he found far more amenable — 
they appear as frank and innocent as little children — than the negroes who 
batten upon them. Finally he takes us to the haunts of the okapi, describes 
how this rare and timid animal is trapped, and how success crowns his 
attempt to introduce one to his Frankfurt Zoo. From this journey he 
brings back by aircraft a load of animals, including the precious okapi, which 
has to have a special box made for it, with an extensible roof — it has to give 
the animal adequate head-room while being able to pass through the aircraft 
doors. 

What sort of a man is this Director of the Frankfurt Zoo, the man with 
the name which even his German compatriots have difficulty in pronouncing? 
Still in his eariy forties, he has behind him a career of dedication and hard 
work and of considerable achievement, even if it is not academically dis- 
tinguished. Born in Silesia in 1909, he was already in his teens a passionate 
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lover of animals: the bantams which he bred as a schoolboy won him prizes 
at shows. Soon after embarking upon a course of veterinary science in 
Leipzig, he took over the running of an estate, which included a large 
poultry farm, near Berlin. He officially ‘came of age’ at eighteen, and 
married just before his twenty-first birthday. While still a student, he went 
to the United States on a special instructional visit. Immediately after 
obtaining his Doctorate in 1932, he was appointed to the Reich Ministry 
for Food and Agriculture, where he did research mainly into the treatment 
of chronic animal diseases. By working out a system whereby the price of 
milk was equated with pest control, he succeeded in wholly freeing Ger- 
many ’s first dairy districts of infected cattle. In a similar manner he organized 
the campaign against poultry diseases. In the course of his work in producing 
immune breeds of animals, he visited practically every country in Europe, 
and wrote what has become a standard handbook on the subject. 

A subsidiary, but scarcely less important, activity of Grzimek’s is animal 
psychology. In particular, he has studied the reactions of chimpanzees, 
wolves, dogs and felines. On the Continent people still recall his experiment 
with tigers, when, after only two hours’ preparation and without the public 
being aware of the fact, he brought on a group of these animals, taking the 
place of their regular tamer. Several weeks later these very same tigers 
mauled their trainer and seriously injured him. 

During the Second World War Bernhard Grzimek was a veterinary officer 
in the German Army. On the instructions of the Supreme Command, he 
was given the task of carrying out psychology tests on horses; these concerned 
their power of memorizing, of recognizing pictures, of finding their own 
way home across unfamiliar terrain, of distinguishing a man’s rank, as well 
as studying their natural instincts, including shying. The Army also arranged 
for him to carry out similar tests with elephants. His first popular writings 
on animals date from this period. 

The war over, Doctor Grzimek took over the bombed-out Frankfurt 
Zoological Gardens, which the city authorities had decided to close down. 
After the Berlin one, this is the oldest Zoo in Germany, and will shortly be 
celebrating its centenary. Since the authorities quite rightly gave priority 
to the rebuilding of the countless dwellings, schools, bridges and churches 
which had been destroyed in the war, there was no money over for the Zoo. 
Undismayed, Grzimek proceeded to erect tents and marquees on bombed 
sites, and by giving cinema and theatre performances, recitals and lectures, 
managed to raise sufficient funds to rebuild the zoological installations and 
purchase animals. After only a few years the pre-war establishment had been 
very nearly reached. Since then, partly financed from the proceeds of public 
lotteries, one of the most modern Zoological gardens in Europe has come 
into being. They now contain some of the rarest animals to be found in 
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Germany, indeed in the whole of Europe. And this in a town of no more 
than 600,000 inhabitants. Four times as many people visit the Frankfurt Zoo 
today as did before the war. 

Dr. Bernhard Grzimek, then, has made a considerable name for himself 
in his native Germany, and is now by way of becoming well known outside 
its borders. With his striking good looks — of which he is not unaware — 
his tall, well-proportioned figure (both he and his son Michael are well over 
six feet) and his unremitting crusading zeal on behalf of the wild animals of 
the world, he stands out in any company. We are likely to hear more of 
him during the next few decades. 





ore : NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
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| Die Bremer Beitrdge. Vorgeschichte und Geschichte einer deutschen Zeitschrift des 
self achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von C. M. Schréder. Bremen: Carl Schiinemann. 
ide 1956. 
e~ To the student of German literature the mere mention of this journal evokes 
ver | the first mutterings of that quarrel between Gottsched and the Swiss the out- 
of come of which once and for all released the imagination from the thralls of 
of | reason in which it had been held since the Aufklarung had banished it to the 


limbo of confused ideas and ‘petites perceptions. The title itself: Neue 
Beitrage zum Vergniigen des Verstandes und des Witzes is full of significant am- 
biguity: “Verstand’ is the Beitrigers’ affirmation that they derive from the 
Aufklarung, while “Witz’ is a challenge to the sole authority of reason. 
Originally synonymous with ‘Verstand’ the word, under English influence, 
had acquired the meaning of ‘skill, ingenuity, even of genius’, a mixture of 
reason and extravagance. It is the beginning of the attempt to come to terms 
with that element of inventiveness, originality and power which culminates 
eventually in the Sturm und Drang worship of ‘Genie’. 

Dr. Schréder sets out these beginnings with discrimination and learning and 
brings out the fact that it was the successful blending of these two ingredients 
which made for the success of the journal. We find both in the Fables of 
J. A. Schlegel, the Odes of Cramer, in Gellert’s Los in der Lotterie, above all 
in J. E. Schlegel’s brief but so important, “‘Abhandlung, dass die Nachahmung 
der Sache, der man nachahmet, zuweilen unahnlich werden miisse’. Dr. 
Schréder tells with effective detail of the discovery and publication of Klop- 
stock’s epoch-making Messias in 1748. He finds space, too, to discuss the role 
of the publisher Sauermann in this connection and throws some interesting 
sidelights on the book trade in Leipzig and elsewhere in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And he rounds off the whole with a critical survey of the Beitrage’s 
reception at the hand of contemporary and later criticism. 

The notes are a mine of useful information, not only on the Beitrage and 
Beitriger themselves, but extending to the genres and motifs with which 
they deal. Foreign scholarship receives its due, and the work of J. G. Robert- 
son and E. M. Wilkinson is singled out for special mention. The book is not 
easy reading, and it is made even more difficult by the imperfections of the 
index. It is maddening when seeking for information about a certain work 
of J. E. Schlegel’s, f.i., to be told to consult a book of 312 pages passim! 


(L. A. WiILLouGHBY) 


Goethe. Selected Poems. Edited by Barker Fairley. London: Heinemann. 1954. 


Any contribution by the foremost Goethe scholar in English-speaking 
countries, even an edition of Selected Poems, is very welcome. Though having 
written ‘even’, I promptly withdraw it! For this little volume is particularly 
welcome because it epitomizes, in its trinity of Introduction, Selection and 
Notes, the fruits of a life-long preoccupation with Goethe’s poetry. Both 
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Notes and Introduction are refreshingly original and provocative, perhaps 
because they are free of the academic lumber which too often disfigures such 
editions. I imagine that this one is intended as much or even more, for the 
cultivated reader, than for the student preparing for an examination, but both 
will find in it the stimulus they need. The Poems could of course have been 
set against a more spacious literary background and weighted with the 
account of Goethe’s life and loves. But Professor Fairley’s aim is to stimulate 
rather than saturate, and the curious reader can, as he himself suggests, always 
turn to Professor Boyd’s Notes for further information. Perhaps, however, 
one or more of the Leipzig poems might have been included for, as Professor 
Fairley admits, the line between rococo and folk-poetry is a ‘flimsy’ one: as 
witness ‘Mit einem gemalten Band’ or “Das Veilchen’. It was right to draw 
attention to Darwin's reference in his Origin of Species to ‘Die Metamorphose 
der Tiere’ in view of recent controversy on Goethe's scientific merits. On the 
other hand, perhaps the thought-content of the poem ‘Im ernsten Beinhaus 
wars might prove less difficult than Professor Fairley suggests if it is related 
to Goethe’s constant use of alchemical imagery to express his conviction of 
the basic unity of Man and Nature, Spirit and Matter and of the primordial 
symbolic role of water as the origin of the life of all living things. It is an 
interpretation to which Goethe himself draws attention in the lines: “Doch 
mir Adepten (my italics) war die Schrift geschrieben, /Die heilgen Sinn nicht 
jedem offenbarte.’ On the whole, however, these are the kind of Notes I 
myself should like to have written. 
(L. A. WitLoucHBy) 


J. P. Eckermann. Gespriche mit Goethe. Hersg. von Fritz Bergemann. Leipzig: 
Insel-Verlag. 1953. 


On February 3rd, 1954, the sleepy little town of Winsen an der Liihe (Kreis 
Hannover) woke up to find itself on the front page of the news. For here 
and elsewhere in Western and Eastern Germany Goethe scholars were com- 
memorating the centenary of the death of its most famous son, Johann Peter 
Eckermann, whose Gesprache mit Goethe — “das beste deutsche Buch’ Nietzsche 
called it — did so much to spread Goethe’s fame in the old world and the new. 
Unlike Boswell, his English counterpart, Eckermann never sought the lime- 
light for himself, and his selfless subordination to all that his adored friend and 
patron thought and wrote and spoke — ‘sein Leben um Goethe’, the title of 
Houben’s well-known book about him, admirably sums up the relationship — 
makes the Gesprache the valuable and indispensable book they are. Ofcourse 
Eckermann, being human and something of an artist himself, could not resist 
the temptation to embroider here and there and rearrange this or that, but 
his ‘Glaubwiirdigkeit’ (though, as Petersen pointed out long ago, it is subject 
to various degrees of accuracy — ) is on the whole remarkably accurate and 
provides ‘a faithful record’ for those who know how to read him. So much 
emerges from the recent study by Derek van Abbé in his recent article in 
PEGS XXIII, 1954, ‘On correcting Eckermann’s Perspectives’. 
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aps : The present edition does full credit to the old-established bibliophile 
uch standards of the Insel-Verlag and is a joy to handle. Fritz Bergemann whose 
the | name will be familiar to Biichner scholars as the editor of this poet’s works in 
oth this same Verlag, has done his work supremely well, and readers may be sure 
een of finding the latest research incorporated in his Introduction and Notes. 
the The Index is a model of what Indices should be; how important this is for this 
late particular book Goethe scholars will readily testify. A most useful addition 
rays is the inclusion of any references drawn from Goethe’s own Tagebiicher to 
ver, the persons or topics discussed in the Gesprache. One small misprint, p. 880: 
ssor. | the Englander Hurton’s correct name, as is clear from the Index, was Hutton! 
+ as (L. A. WitLoucHBy) 
raw 
Lose . 
the Diderot en Allemagne (1750-1850). By Roland Mortier. Paris, Presses Universi- 
num taires de France, 1954. (Université Libre de Bruxelles. Travaux de la Faculté 
saad de Philosophie et Lettres. Tome XV.) 464 pp. 
1 of This is a very full and well documented book, dealing exhaustively with all 
dial aspects of Diderot’s activities as a writer and with their repercussions in Ger- 
$ an many fora century. The author has drawn from numerous and varied sources, 
loch including a great number of periodicals and collections of letters, as well as the 
icht original works of many writers in the fields of the drama and the novel. He 
es I moves perhaps more easily among the journals and correspondence than 
among the works of literature that he discusses; the chapters in which he pre- 
r) sents the German picture of Diderot as a literary personality, as an Encyclo- 


pedist and polemical writer and as a satirist in fiction are the fullest and most 
enlightening sections of the book. It is natural that in so comprehensive a 


zag - survey there should be some unevenness of critical judgment; this is particu- 
larly visible if one compares the sympathetic and perspicacious account of the 
<reis ways in which Goethe and Schiller responded to Diderot’s work with the 
here rather uninteresting survey of Lessing's reactions and the unsympathetic 
om- account of Herder’s. There is, however, a wealth of information about minor 
eter writers, and about the channels by which Diderot’s writings became known 
sche in Germany. 
1eW. M. Mortier has not entirely escaped the danger of attempting to establish 
ime- too much in the matter of Diderot’s influence on German writers. There was 
| and a greater complexity in the evolution of the drama of common life in Germany 
le of than is here suggested; and the close association, in the minds of German 
‘ip — critics, of Diderot with other writers of serious comedy and of dramatic 
purse criticism makes the assessment of his influence on drama and dramatic theory 
resist a complicated task. His argument against the thesis that Diderot is the most 
but German of French writers, on the other hand, is cogent and is put with insight 
bject and clarity in the concluding chapter. There is a valuable bibliography of 
- and editions of Diderot’s works and of German translations before 1850. There is 
nuch also a full and useful general bibliography; it should be noted, however, that 
le in the author virtually ignores the work of English scholars. 


(EDNA PuRDIE) 
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Irrtum und Missverstandnis in den Dichtungen Heinrich von Kleists. By Helmut 


Prang. Erlanger Forschungen, Reihe A: Geisteswissenschaften, Bd. 5. 
Erlangen, 1955. 66 pp. Ladenpreis DM 5. Subskriptionspreis DM 4.50. 


This is the kind of work that could be done far more efficiently by one of the 
machines which Professor Vincent describes in the volume on Literature and 
Science discussed elsewhere in this number (pp. 246-9). Prang sets out to 
show ‘how often’ the words Irrtum, sich irren, Verwirrung, verworren and their 
corresponding derivatives occur in Kleist’s writings (p.8). But “how often’ here 
really means no more than “do in fact often’. To discover the exact number 
of occurrences, or rather their frequency and relative proportion (the number 
alone would be of little interest) would require the superior, and above all 
prompter, accuracy of the machine or else an inordinate number of man 
hours. 

What has here been achieved by what Vincent calls ‘stone-age methods’: 
Prang’s conclusions (p. 65f) are twofold: 


1. the impression received from an examination of these words is that the 
more important dramatic and fictional tensions arise from Irrtum and Missver- 
standnis; 

2. an examination of the same terms in Kleist’s letters suggests that they here 
carry none of the special meaning he attached to them in his novels and plays, 
and demonstrates the principle that a poet's linguistic usage in his poetry must 
be kept clearly distinct from his linguistic usage in his personal utterances. 


So for all the detailed examination we get no further than ‘impression’! 
And the procedure is circular. A final impression confirms an initial im- 
pression. For is this not, after all, precisely the impression one gets from 
Kleist’s works without paying close attention to their linguistic fine-structure 
at allz The grosser organization of plot and character tells the tale clearly 
enough. There is no point in detailed analysis of language unless it brings 
out meaning over and above that conveyed by a cursory impression of these 
larger units. 

As to Prang’s second conclusion, the distinction should be axiomatic. It is 
a principle the critic starts with, and is derived from a consideration of the 
nature of art and of the aims and assumptions of criticism. It doesn’t have to 
be demonstrated by empirical procedures; indeed unless the principle is first 
accepted, the evidence can be made to prove exactly the opposite. 

What might be achieved by the use of a machine? Clearly not information 
about meaning; for meaning in art is inherent in the qualitative relations of a 
particular form. But the information necessary for making generalizations 
about diction. To quote Professor Vincent again, ‘aid in collecting and tabu- 
lating the facts of language: the proportions between the different parts of 
speech in sentences, pages, works, rhyme, assonance, alliteration, phrase 
recurrence, word-order and juxtaposition, word-frequency and periodicity’. 
He is perfectly well aware that this quantitative information does not relieve 
the critic of the subsequent task of its qualitative interpretation. And —a 
point he does not make — a good deal of critical work has to precede. The 
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nut | machine can answer certain questions. But the questions have first to be 
a devised and appropriate information fed into the blessed thing! Indeed a 

' valuable by-product of its use might well be that it would force critics to a 

‘he clearer awareness of their own aims and procedures and so obviate such pro- 

at oe ductions as the work under review. 

tto | (EvizABETH M. WILKINSON) 

heir 

_ : Novellen. By Hans Friedrich Blunck. 3 vols. Graz: Leykam Verlag. 1953-54. 

a These three volumes represent only one aspect of H. F. Blunck’s work. Even 


all | so, they average about 500 pages apiece. Added to his numerous novels and 
other writings they form a memorial to astonishing industry. A natural 
consequence of such an enormous output, especially when that output is 
a, a collected and not selected for publication, is that the author runs the risk of 
being judged by work that is not his best. After all, his decision to reprint 
everything invites such scrutiny. But, although the critic should take cog- 


the nizance of the second-rate, it is not mere charity but critical common sense 

— to let one bright page of achievement cancel out a hundred pages of pudding. 
For instance, if Herr Blunck were judged solely by his performance in such 

here tales about primitive Germanic heroes as Quell der Goden we should be justified 
ays, in considering him a writer whose work has been shaped more by determina- 
nus tion than inspiration, for this narrative, moving with machine-stitch regularity, 
. entirely without variation in tension, is conspicuously lacking in natural 
on’! vigour. Yet the same author can confound us with a gem like Das Glanzende, 
im- | a mere couple of pages about a boy’s first attempts to write, to utter his ex- 
rom perience of the world. This is moving because here we meet Herr Blunck 
ture face to face, the enthusiastic personality so different from that disciplinarian 
arly who feels obliged to turn out solemn sagas about racial forebears and con- 
ings temporary stalwarts like the hardy whaler in Grénlandfahrer who, shattered on 
hese the eve of a voyage by the loss of the girl he hoped to marry, yet turns 


without complaint to follow his duty and embark on the bitter voyage to 
It is the north. 


the These Novellen are extremely varied in subject and background. Herr 
re to Blunck, true to his inquiring nature, delights in the unusual setting and is 
first an adept at getting as much incidental interest as possible out of his situations. 

He is most happy in scenes from childhood, such as Hexenmeisters Besen, a 
ition variation on the tale of the sorcerer’s apprentice, and this is because he has 
of a never lost the child’s naive wonder in the strange and inexplicable. This 
ions enviable quality comes out strongly in his attachment to the supernatural. 
abu- One of his best stories in this category is Kdppen Doodsfahrt, a young man’s 
ts of reminiscence about a captain who is constantly being shipwrecked, apparently 
nrase through no fault of his own, until eventually he is lost with his ship. This 
‘ity’. story is told with such delicate objectivity that we are never certain of the 
lieve border, if there is one, between the natural and the supernatural. Here the 
lj—a swift characterization and poetic glow are reminiscent of Stephen Crane's 


The tales of the sea. 
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Where he has no axe to grind, Herr Blunck is at his best, obviously because 
he is then most truly himself, his own interpreter. A mood, an autumn 
afternoon in the country, a glimpse of swans in flight — and we have Land 
Holmen, a brief evocation rich with living detail. No plot. Herr Blunck, like 
many other writers, is often so concerned about evolving a plot that he allows 
it to strangle him. The only plot he needs is within him. Sometimes, as in 
Sonderbarer Untergang eines alten Bildes, he starts with an excitingly direct 
opening, but continues so very factually, keeping so close to his rigid if in- 
genious plot, that our imagination is never roused — because he has failed 
to rouse his own. But his stories, when allowed to flow, tell us of a writer who, 
at his best, combines fanciful speculation with determined literary craftsman- 
ship, a personality whose pride in his German heritage and faith in the nobility 
of human nature are ably reflected in prose. 

(IDR1s PARRY) 


Neues Deutschland. By Alex Natan. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. 151 pp. 9s. 6d. 


The intention of writing a survey of post-1945 Germany as a Reader for 
advanced students of German is to be commended. The dangers of such an 
undertaking are obvious enough. Chief among them is that of cramming too 
much into too small a space. Dr. Natan deals with his theme under eighteen 
main headings, each section thus getting an average of something like eight 
pages. What this means in terms of concentration of material can be imagined 
if it is borne in mind that some sections deal with such large questions as 
‘Land und Leute’, ‘Zeitungsgwesen’, ‘Unternehmerverbande und Gewerk- 
schaften’, ‘Literatur’, etc. Dr. Natan has achieved wonders of condensation, 
but at a certain cost. In the first place, this is not an easy book to read, owing 
mainly to the rapid succession of bare facts that the reader encounters line 
after line. In the second, the style of writing is, in the circumstances, neces- 
sarily rather bare and colourless. In short, the book has the advantages and 
disadvantages of a Baedeker. The advantages in this case are considerable. 
They derive mainly from the way Dr. Natan has sifted his material and the 
care he has taken to present a clear and balanced picture. Wisely he has limited 
himself to Western Germany for the valid reasons stated in his Preface. What 
he has produced is really a sort of cultural guide book to which one can turn 
to ascertain the essential facts about particular aspects. He shows an admirable 
desire for objectivity, sharply constrasting with the wilfully tendentious intro- 
duction, fortunately short, by the German Ambassador in London. 


(R. Hinton THomas) 


Njal’s Saga. Translated from the Old Icelandic with Introduction and Notes. By 


Carl F. Bayerschmidt and Lee M. Hollander: New York University Press. 
1955. $6.50. 


The translators’ aim is to provide a version in modern, even colloquial, 
idiom, thus sounding the death-knell of a moribund, pseudo-archaic style, 
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Monstrosities such as ‘all-boun’ (albtinn), ‘redes’, ‘house-carles’, “Lithe’ 
(hlid), ‘fey’, etc. (all in Dasent’s translation) are absent. But there are certain 
Icelandic terms whose literal English equivalents do not render the special- 
ized Icelandic meaning, e.g. foster-father, morning gifts, booth, self-judg- 
ment, etc. These cannot help but sound unusual in their context. Also 
the terse, jerky saga style with its short periods strikes at times an un-English 
note. All this may be unavoidable, but less easily passed over are the unnecessary 
archaisms or semi-archaisms which have crept in, e.g. bestow, to fare, bade, 
man-slayer, caitiff wretch, etc. Less happy, too, are phrases such as ‘one of 
the wisest of men’, and ‘great tidings are afoot’. What a contrast compared 
with slang such as ‘old girl’ (to one’s wife), and ‘mighty good’, and with the 
many exceedingly apt turns of phrase such as “you are a very devil’ (cf. 
Dasent . . . the greatest hell-hag), and “Time will tell’ (cf. Dasent: that’s as 
things prove). Unfortunately this mingling of the modern and the archaic un- 
doubtedly leads to an uneven style. There do not seem to be any bad slips in 
the translation itself, though in the striving after modern expression it becomes 
at times perhaps slightly too free. 

The introduction is for the layman, discussing briefly theories of saga genesis, 
and in particular the genesis of Njdla. Amongst others, the questions of author- 
ship, the supernatural and epic prognosis are touched upon, a summary is 
provided and some of the traits of the more important characters are men- 
tioned. The notes deal with matters legal, social, geographical and historical. 
A word on the lack of an executive arm would not have come amiss, also 
some explanation of the pagan ‘sprinkling with water’, and of the foster- 
father system. 

This translation is to be welcomed; it is a real improvement on the bulk of 
translations from Icelandic and will certainly help to awaken a wider circle to 
an interest in the distinctive culture of medieval Iceland. 

(R. G. Fincn) 


Ahnung und Gestalt. (Salzburger Almanach der Georg Trakl-Preistriger), Zusam- 
mengestellt und eingeleitet von Hansjérg Graf. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 
1955. 103 pp. Sch. 36. - 

Tiir an Tiir. 3. Folge. Gedichte von 32 Osterreichischen Autoren. Herausgegeben 
von Rudolf Felmayer. Vienna: Bergland Verlag. 1955. 196 pp. 


Both these anthologies of contemporary Austrian verse are mainly devoted to 
the work of poets not yet widely known. Both maintain a high standard of 
skill and originality, and prove that Austrian poetry is as vital as ever. As 
the editor of Ahnung und Gestalt points out, its contributors show a tendency — 
not confined to Austrian poetry — to ‘consolidate’ the technical innovations 
of their predecessors, rather than to advance beyond them. Yet such a poet as 
Christine Lavant — to mention an outstanding contributor to both collec- 
tions — can employ traditional, even popular, verse forms to render a vision 
of striking individuality. 


Tiir an Tiir is a more catholic and more experimental collection; but, 
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apart from Christine Lavant, poems by Gerhard Amanshauser, Michael 


Guttenbrunner, Hannelore Kofler-Valencak and Herbert Zand — all poets of | 


distinction — appear in both volumes. Many of the contributors to Tiir an 
Tiir belong to the very youngest generation of practising poets; Hannelore 
Kofler-Valencak was born in 1929, Wolfgang Fischer in 1933, Heinz Dabats- 
chek in 1934. This youngest generation —also represented by Andreas 
Okopenko in Ahnung und Gestalt — is inclined to be more adventurous both 
in form and vocabulary than poets of the preceding generation. Christine 
Lavant and Christine Busta, both born in 1915, are no less acutely aware of 
living at a time of crisis, but they derive their strength from religious and 
cultural roots for which many of the younger contributors seem still to be 
searching. 
(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Die Gestalt Des Herakles in Hélderlins Dichtung. By Ulrich Hétzer. (Forschungen 


zur Kirchen-und Geistesgeschichte. Neue Folge. Band 1). Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1956. 178 pp. DM 16.80. 


Although the title of Dr. Hétzer’s study suggests a somewhat narrow thesis, 
it is as general a study of Hdlderlin’s poetic development as Dr. Arthur 
Hany’s related and equally important work on Hoélderlins Titanenmythos. 
Indeed, in the long central section of Dr. Hétzer’s study, devoted to the odes 
of Hélderlin’s Frankfort and Hamburg years Hyperion and Empedokles, 
Heracles does not appear at all; but Hélderlin studies seem to have reached 
a stage where it is considered inmodest to trace more than one thin thread 
at a time. 

In Hélderlin’s early didactic hymns — Dr. Hétzer shows — Heracles repre- 
sents a moral force, the poet’s own ‘standiger Kampf mit dem Schicksal’; he 
embodies what Dr. Hétzer regards as ‘die beiden Grundtendenzen von 
Hélderlins damaliger Entwicklungsstufe, Drang zur Tat und Ichzentrierung’. 
The hero is absent from Hélderlin’s poetry until the time of the great visionary 
hymns; and it is Dr. Hétzer’s detailed and illuminating analyses of Der Rhein, 
Die Titanen, Der Ister, Chiron and Der Einzige in the light of the poet’s later 
interpretation of the function of Heracles that will be of the greatest value 
to students and readers of Hélderlin. Heracles becomes ‘der Reiniger’ and not 
the least of the demi-gods who will reconcile gods and men in the new age 
whose advent Hélderlin’s late poems prepare. ‘Nicht zufillig’, Dr. Hétzer 
concludes, “erscheint ja die Gestalt dieses Halbgotts an den beiden entscheiden- 
den Punkten in Hélderlins Entwicklung, zuerst, als der Dichter aus dem 
Zustand jugendlicher Gebundenheit sich zur Freiheit emporzuringen anschickt 
..., und dann, als er aus der ungebundenen Freiheit wieder in die Bindung 
zuriickfindet ...° As this summary proves, Dr. Hétzer has provided much 
more than a history of Hélderlin’s treatment of one of his favourite heroes; 
he offers a new and cogently argued account of the poet’s own Lebenslauf, his 
departure and return to the place ‘woher ich kam’. 


(MICHAEL HAMBURGER) 
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NELSON’S 
German Texts 


general editors 


JAMES M. CLARK MA PhD LLD 
and W. WALKER CHAMBERS MBE MA L-és-L PhD 


ya of German in grammar schools and universities have been handi- 

capped by the limited number of annotated up-to-date German texts available. 
The present series will provide a wide range of new and standard works suitable 
for sixth form and university use, edited by scholars of teaching experience at 
an advanced level. Each volume contains an introduction giving a brief outline 
of the author’s life and a critical analysis of the text, placing it in the context 
of the writer’s complete works and relating it to the literature of the period. 
Current German usage has been adopted and the volumes are printed in 
Roman characters, in an attractive and legible type. The books are neat, 





compact and strongly bound in cloth. 


already available 


Das Amulett 

CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER This moving 
tale is inspired by an anecdote in Mérimée’s 
Chronique du Régne de Charles 1X and shows 
the author’s deep interest in French literature 
and culture. edited by James M. Clark 5s 


Das Schatzkastlein des Rheinischen Haus- 
freundes 
JOHANN PETER HEBEL These humorous and 
pleasantly didactic stories from Der Rhein- 
ische Hausfreund are full of charm and are 
instinct with their time and setting. 

edited by C. P. Magill 6s 


Undine 

FRIEDRICH DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE The well- 

known charming tale of the water-sprite who 

gains a soul by marriage with a mortal. 
edited by W. Walker Chambers 6s 


Peter Schlemihl 
ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO The theme of this 
Story is provided by the legend of the man 
who lost his shadow — often interpreted as 
Chamisso’s personal problem of his lost 
nationality. 

edited by Kenneth J. Northcott 5s 


Der Traum ein Leben 

FRANZ GRILLPARZER This fairy tale in dram- 

atic form about a country youth whose dreams 

far surpass his ability to realize them was an 

immediate success when performed in Vienna 

in 1834 and has been popular ever since. 
edited by W.E. Yuill 6s 


Meine Kindheit 
FRIEDRICH HEBBEL A moving autobiogra- 
phical account telling of the author’s early 
struggles and the determination which even- 
tually carried him on to the universities of 
Heidelberg and Munich. 

edited by Dorothy Knight 5s 


ready Autumn 1956 


Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe 

GOTTFRIED KELLER Without sentimentality 

but with compelling sympathy the author un- 

folds this story of two young lovers, probably 

the most famous of all the Seldwyla tales. 
edited by Margaret A. McHaffie 5s 


Die Braut von Messina 
FRIEDRICH SCHILLER In this tale the author 
set out to specifically write a tragedy on 
classical lines; it contains his preface in 
defence of the use of this device. 

edited by E. F. George 6s 


further titles in preparation 
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